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The  development  of  the  English  periphrastic  do  (PD)  is  the 
central  topic  of  this  study.  PD  is  shown  to  be  the  result  of  gradual 
reanalysis  and  maximization  of  structures  found  in  Old  English.  It 
is  claimed  that  this  change  occurred  to  resolve  three  conflicting 
constraints  which  arose  during  the  shift  in  underlying  order  in 
English  from  SO V to  SVO.  It  is  stressed  that  the  introduction  of  the 
obligatory  use  of  PD  was  not  the  only  possible  solution  to  the  problem 
which  had  developed.  Rather,  it  is  suggested  that  PD  was  an  extremely 
economical  change  since  no  superficial  innovations  were  required.  It 
is  also  held  that  certain  pre-conditions  had  to  be  met  before  PD  could 
develop  as  it  did  in  English.  Additional  data  are  supplied  from  other 
Indo-European  languages  to  show  attested  uses  of  cognates  of  cto  or 
semantic  equivalents  as  further  support  of  the  principle  of  maximiza- 
tion, the  central  force  behind  this  change. 
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Chapter  I introduces  the  format  of  the  study  and  provides  cer- 
tain basic  definitions.  Chapter  II  examines  the  status  of  PD  in 
Modern  English.  The  major  uses  of  PD  are  explored. 

Chapter  III  quickly  reviews  the  four  major  types  of  theories 
advanced  to  explain  the  development  and  regulation  of  PD.  In  Chapter 
IV,  PD-like  structures  in  Indo-European  are  investigated.  It  is  seen 
that  the  cognates  of  do  or  similar  verbs  have  been  used  in  many  ways 
to  satisfy  language-specific  requirements.  Especially  important  is 
the  analysis  of  the  development  of  PD  and  PD-like  structures  in  many 
Celtic  languages.  In  the  discussion  of  the  role  of  PD  in  Germanic, 
a novel  principled  explanation  for  the  disappearance  of  the  causative 
use  of  the  cognates  of  (to  is  introduced. 

A two-stage  analysis  is  introduced  in  Chapter  V which  presents 
the  pre-conditions  necessary  for  the  existence  of  PD.  Then,  the 
three  motivations  for  the  introduction  of  obligatory  PD  are  examined. 
Finally,  this  proposal  is  compared  to  the  theories  presented  in 
Chapter  III.  Chapter  VI  explores  the  shortcomings  of  this  study. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


1.1  Intent 

During  the  past  century,  numerous  works  have  dealt  in  part  or  in 
whole  with  the  origin  and  development  of  the  English  periphrastic  do 
(PD).  Many  of  these  studies  have  left  the  impression  that  this  phenom- 
enon is  somehow  phenomenal.  This  study  is  written  as  a direct  rebut- 
tal of  that  belief. 

It  will  be  the  central  intent  of  this  work  to  show  that  the  in- 
troduction of  PD  was  a gradual,  natural  maximization  of  already  exist- 
ing constructions.  This  change  took  the  form  of  a Misanalysis  of 
Constituent  Structure  (MCS)  which  allowed  the  resolution  of  a struc- 
tural dilemma  caused  by  the  interactions  of  three  conflicting  con- 
straints. The  origin  of  this  dilemma  lay  in  part  in  the  well-docu- 
mented (Canale,  1978)  shift  in  English  from  SO V to  SVO. 

Evidence  will  be  adduced  from  several  related  languages  (such  as 
Cornishand  Avestan)  to  show  the  naturalness  of  this  maximization. 

Using  his  research  in  many  unrelated  language  families,  Jacobs  (1975) 
has  written  of  the  inherent,  'universal'  range  of  general  verbs  of 
activity  such  as  the  English  do.  The  diverse  applications  of  the  cog- 
nate forms  (and  semantic  equivalents)  of  do>  in  the  Indo-European  (IE) 
languages  should  be  seen  as  further  support  of  the  validity  of  his 
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observation.  Hence,  it  will  be  maintained  that  the  development  and 
regulation  of  the  English  PD  structures  must  be  viewed  as  a simple 
utilization  of  that  basic  semantic  range  of  such  verbs. 

Unfortunately,  this  work  can  in  no  way  support  any  notion  of 
predictability  for  a specific  syntactic  change.  Rather,  this  study 
holds  that  other  solutions  were  possible  for  the  dilemma  reported. 
Furthermore,  no  selectional  device  can  be  proposed  (yet?)  to  account 
for  the  choice  of  one  solution  over  any  others.  At  most,  it  will  be 
suggested  that  the  use  of  already  existing  constructions  or  structures 
(maximization)  will  be  chosen  over  the  introduction  of  radically  new 
structures  (innovation).  In  this  fashion,  syntactic  change  is  thought 
of  as  gradual . 

Evidence  in  this  area  meshes  well  with  observations  (Aitchison, 
1980)  that  syntactic  change  is  not  catastrophic.  The  historical  data 
presented  for  PD  by  many  researchers  (such  as  Visser,  1969)  show  that 
individual  writers  of  the  transitional  periods  before  the  introduction 
of  obligatory  PD  alternated  between  forms  with  and  without  PD,  often 
within  the  same  passage.  When  one  considers  that  these  transitional 
periods  extended  from  the  14th  to  the  18th  centuries,  one  can  quickly 
gather  that  any  attempt  to  date  precisely  the  'initiation'  of  the 
obligatory  PD  must  be  rejected  (cf.  Lightfoot,  1979,  for  such  an  at- 
tempt) . 

Thus,  the  material  presented  in  this  study  should  provide  addi- 
tional data  with  which  the  field  of  diachronic  syntax  can  be  delimited. 
However,  many  basic  questions  remain  to  be  answered  and  asked  before 
a serious  theory  of  syntactic  change  can  be  formulated. 
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1.2  Definitions 

Certain  terms  will  be  defined  specifically  for  use  within  the 
context  of  this  study.  The  primary  distinction  will  be  between  aux- 
iliary and  non-auxiliary  uses  of  d£  cognates  or  semantically  related 
verbs.  It  is  held  that  the  Modern  English  PD  is  an  auxiliary  (not 
a higher  verb  as  proposed  by  many  such  as  Ross,  1969).  Whether  this 
is  true  at  the  superficial  or  underlying  level  is  unimportant  in  this 
work.  This  contrasts  with  the  non-auxiliary  (i.e.  'higher  verb') 
analysis  required  for  Old  English  (cf.  Lightfoot,  1979). 

A verbal  infinitive  is  defined  as  a form  which  exhibits  no  (syn- 
chronic) nominal  morphology  or  markings  as  is  the  case  in  English. 

This  contrasts  with  the  nominal  infinitive  such  as  that  found  in  Irish 
or  Gaelic. 

DN  is  a construction  composed  of  cto  (cognate  or  semantically 
related  verb)  and  a nominal  element  such  as  a noun,  pronoun  or  nomi- 
nal infinitive.  PD-like  refers  to  a structure  which  cannot  definitely 
be  assigned  to  a higher-verb  construction  (such  as  the  Old  English 
causative),  PD  or  DN.  This  can  represent  the  intermediate  stage  of 
an  ongoing  change  or  simply  a structurally  ambiguous  form. 

Although  much  terminology  (such  as  Equi  or  AUX)  is  borrowed  from 
the  lexicon  of  TG,  no  acceptance  of  the  validity  of  the  reasoning 
inherent  in  its  theoretical  argumentation  is  implied.  No  theoretical 
model  is  endorsed. 

1.3  Organization 

Chapter  I introduces  the  format  of  the  study  and  provides  cer- 
tain basic  definitions.  Chapter  II  examines  the  status  of  PD  in 
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Modern  English.  The  major  uses  of  PD  are  explored.  Several  seem- 
ingly exceptional  constructions  are  discussed. 

Chapter  III  quickly  reviews  the  four  major  types  of  theories 
advanced  to  explain  the  development  and  regulation  of  PD.  In  Chapter 
IV,  PD-like  structures  in  Indo-European  are  investigated.  It  is  seen 
that  cognates  of  do  or  similar  verbs  have  been  used  in  many  ways  to 
satisfy  language-specific  requirements.  Especially  important  is  the 
analysis  of  the  development  of  PD  and  PD-like  structures  in  many  of 
the  Celtic  languages.  In  the  discussion  of  the  role  of  PD  in  Germanic, 
a novel  principled  explanation  of  the  disappearance  of  the  causative 
use  of  the  cognates  of  do  is  introduced. 

A two-stage  analysis  is  introduced  in  Chapter  V which  presents 
the  pre-conditions  necessary  for  the  existence  of  PD.  Then,  the 
three  major  motivations  for  the  introduction  of  obligatory  PD  are 
examined.  Finally,  this  proposal  is  compared  to  the  theories  presented 
in  Chapter  III.  Chapter  VI  explores  the  shortcomings  of  this  study. 


CHAPTER  II 

PD  IN  MODERN  ENGLISH 


2.0  Introduction 

Before  we  can  discuss  the  origin  of  the  English  periphrastic 
do,  we  should  examine  its  behavior  in  Modern  English  to  illustrate 
its  unique  position  in  the  language  as  spoken  today.  The  four  main 
uses  of  cb  will  be  presented  and  investigated  in  this  introductory, 
somewhat  superficial,  synchronic  analysis.  This  will  provide  the 
needed  comparative  material  with  which  we  contrast  the  historical 
data  presented  in  the  fourth  chapter. 

2.1  Do's  of  Modern  English 

There  are  basically  four  different  uses  of  the  verb  do_  in  the 
standard  dialect  of  Modern  English;  in  earlier  stages  of  the  lan- 
guage there  were  additional  uses  but  they  will  be  introduced  in  lat- 
ter chapters  as  the  need  arises.  These  examples  illustrate  a repre- 
sentative function  of  each  of  the  do/ s found  in  Modern  English: 

1.  She  does  her  work  now  and  then,  (full  verb) 

2.  He  does  reap  what  he  sows,  (emphatic  aux.) 

3.  LI i lies  around,  but  Marla  does  so  only  when  the  truth  is 
pleasant,  (vicarious  full  verb) 

4.  He  doesn't  reap  his  sows,  ('empty'  aux.) 

2.1.1  Full  Verb  Do 

The  full  or  lexical  verb  do  behaves  as  all  transitive  verbs  of 
English  do.  The  full  verb,  unlike  the  auxiliary  do/s  has  both  a 
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present  and  past  participle,  an  infinitive,  a passive  use,  and  a PD 
supported  form: 

5.  I want  to  do  this  room  in  pensive  pinks. 

6.  I'm  doing  my  nails. 

7.  That's  been  done. 

8.  Do  you  always  do  your  nails  in  the  dark? 

The  full  verb  is  most  often  a general  non-specific  verb  of  activity 
which  can  often  be  replaced  by  a more  exact  lexical  verb: 

9.  I rarely  do  the  Fandango  these  days. 

10.  I rarely  dance  the  Fandango  these  days. 

This  application  of  do  as  a general  verb  and  its  long  history  will 
be  of  great  importance  in  certain  developmental  explanations  of  PD. 

The  lexical  do  may  also  be  observed  in  contexts  in  which  'cause' 
or  'bring  about'  would  be  meant: 

11.  It  did  him  no  harm. 

The  causative  use  and  its  productivity  in  earlier  stages  of  English 
will  be  seen  to  be  the  central  factor  in  several  theories  proposed 
to  explain  PD.  Furthermore,  an  original,  principled  explanation  for 
its  disappearance  in  many  Germanic  dialects  will  be  presented  in 
4. 6. 2. 2. 

2.1,2  Emphatic  Do 

Standard  English  is  capable  of  employing  stress  to  show  empha- 
sis, but  it  is  also  able  to  use  a form  of  cto  as  an  auxiliary  to  show 
contrastive  and,  occasionally,  non-contrastive  emphasis: 

12.  a.  He  hates  me! 

b.  No,  he  doesn't  hate  you. 

c.  He  does  hate  me! 
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13.  a.  He  hates  me? 

b.  No,  he  likes  you. 

c.  *He  does  hate  me. 

d.  No,  he  doesn't  like  me. 

If  a response  is  made  to  (13b),  not  just  a re-statement  of  (13a),  it 
must  be  (13d).  There  are  non-contrasti ve  emphatic  do's.  These  can 
be  paraphrased  as  they  often  are  in  conversation  by  using  heavy 
stress  on  the  lexical  verb.  Indeed,  in  colloquial  American  speech 
the  non-contrasti ve  (to  sounds  quite  odd. 

Since  Standard  English  requires  PD  in  many  structures,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  whether  PD  or  emphatic  do  is  being  used  un- 
less the  statement  is  heard,  given  stress  markings  or  is  in  contras- 
tive position.  Thus,  (14)  need  not  be  emphatic  do: 

14.  He  doesn't  like  oleander  wine. 

Only  a discourse  situation  could  determine  it. 

Emphatic  do  can  be  combined  with  other  forms  of  contrastive 
stress : 

15.  Fritz  doesn't  like  my  sister.  Me  he  likes. 

The  use  of  non-emphatic  do  (PD)  in  affirmative  straight  word  order 
(no  inversion)  sentences  is  no  longer  allowed  in  Standard  English: 

16.  I do  si  ike! 

17.  *1  do  si  ike. 

This  was  not  always  the  case  in  English,  nor  is  it  true  of  certain 
non-standard  dialects.  Ihalaineh  (1976)  discusses  one  of  these  non- 
standard dialects  spoken  in  England.  This  lack  of  non-emphatic  cto 
has  led  to  two  differing  analyses  of  the  do's  in  (18b)  and  (19b): 

18.  a.  Don't  you  have  any  lagniappe  for  her? 
b.  I do 
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19.  a.  Do  you  want  this  old  rag? 
b.  Yeah,  I do. 

According  to  Quirk  et  al . (1972),  examples  such  as  (18b)  should  be 
viewed  as  elliptic  since  the  deleted  elements  can  be  replaced: 

20.  I do  have  friends! 

However,  (19b)  must  be  seen  as  a pro-form  (anaphoric)  since  there  is 
no  possible  completion  of  the  sentence  without  a change  in  meaning. 
Thus,  (21)  is  not  an  expanded  version  of  (19b): 

21 . I do  want  it. 

The  elliptic  emphatic  (to  can  be  combined  with  other  emphatic  markers 
such  as  sck  either  or  indeed: 

22.  I do  so! 

23.  I do  so^! 

24.  I do  indeed! 

25.  I don't  either! 

The  interaction  among  these  markers  and  emphatic  do  has  an  inter- 
esting and  important  role  in  the  development  of  the  emphatic  do. 

The  examples  (22)  and  (23)  have  the  same  written  form  as  the  corre- 
sponding affirmative  forms  of  the  vicarious  cto,  the  next  topic,  but 
it  will  be  shown  that  they  are  quite  different  in  underlying  struc- 
ture. 

2.1.3  Vicarious  Do 

Visser  (1969)  uses  vicarious  to  signify  any  use  of  do  without 
a following  infinitive.  In  this  study,  however,  vicarious  do  will 
be  held  to  be  a non-auxiliary  use  of  do  plus  nominal  in  reference  to 
an  already  mentioned  VP.  Thus,  (26)  is  vicarious: 
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26a.  Do  you  often  think  in  bed? 

26b.  I do  so  only  when  forced  to  do  so. 

26c.  I prefer  to  do  my  nails. 

26d.  I don't,  do  you? 

Both  do's  in  (26d)  are  auxiliary  uses.  The  difference  between  the 
do's  in  (26b)  and  (26c)  lies  in  the  possible  object.  In  (26c)  the 
object  is  a simple  direct  object  which  has  no  reference  to  the  pre- 
vious statement;  however,  the  so^  in  (26b)  is  a pro-form  for  the  VP 
in  (26a),  'think  in  bed.'  The  vicarious  do  (in  American  English) 
has  a general  pronominal  object  which  refers  to  a VP  already  under 
consideration  explicitly  or  implicitly.  Thus,  one  can  tell  a dieter 
who  is  looking  at  a Sachertorte: 

27.  Do  it  and  you'll  regret  it. 

In  this  example,  both  occurrences  of  j_t  refer  to  eating  the  pastry 
although  nothing  has  been  overtly  said.  The  pro-form  rt  can  be  used 
by  other  verbs  than  cto,  but  s£  cannot  be  used  by  all  verbs: 

28.  *Do  so  and  you'll  regret  so. 

Indeed  one  could  maintain  that  the  second  i_t  in  (27)  actually  stands 
for  doing  it  or  doing  so.  The  first  rt  in  (27)  could  be  substituted 
by  that,  s£  or  this.  However,  these  pro-forms  are  not  always  inter- 
changeable. Quirk  et  al . (1972)  present  a very  detailed  analysis  of 
these  pro-forms. 

The  vicarious  d£  can  occur  in  all  aspects,  tenses  and  both 
voices.  Furthermore,  the  form  of  the  vicarious  cto  need  not  be  iden- 
tical to  the  form  to  which  it  refers: 

29a.  Are  you  cleaning  your  room  now? 

29b.  I'm  doing  it  now,  clam  up! 
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29c. 

I did  it  already. 

29d. 

I did  do  it  already. 

29e. 

I was  doing  it,  but. 

29f . 

I'll  do  it  later. 

29g. 

It  will  get  done. 

29h. 

It'll  be  done  before  dinner. 

The  vicarious  do  rarely  substitutes  for  a form  of  the  main  verb  be 
or  auxiliary  have.  Hence  one  finds: 

30a.  Are  you  Fred? 


30b. 

*1  do  it. 

31a. 

Have  you  read  A simple  quide  to  Schadenfreude? 

31b. 

*1  did  that 

31c. 

I did  so! 

The  emphatic  use  of  so^  in  (31c)  follows  a use  of  PD  not  of  vicarious 
do.  The  negation  of  the  examples  in  (32)  will  point  out  the  differ- 
ence between  the  emphatic  so_  and  the  pro-form  sio: 


32a. 

I often  do  so. 

32b. 

I don't  often  do  so. 

32c. 

I do  soj 

32d. 

I do  not! 

The  final 

structure  or  use  of  vicarious  do  to  be  mentioned  is  found 

only  in  Standard  British.  To  the  speaker  of  American  English  these 
examples  are  ungrammatical: 


33a. 

Did  Francis  love  freedom  and  beauty? 

33b. 

Why  she  must  have  done. 

34a. 

Have  you  seen  her  since... 

34b. 

Yes,  how  could  I have  not  done? 
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35a.  It  doesn't  have  to  mean  he's  senile. 

35b.  It  may  do. 

It  must  be  noted  that  in  none  of  these  examples  can  the  do  in  the  re- 
sponse be  interpreted  as  suffice  as  they  would  be  in  American  English. 

These  and  other  easily  constructed  examples  show  that  the  vicar- 
ious cto  can  be  seen  as  a very  flexible  structure  which  allowed  the 
speakers  to  avoid  repetition  and  even  exactness  in  some  contexts. 

Even  more  useful  in  Modern  English  than  the  vicarious  cto  is  PD,  the 
last  of  our  four  do/s  and  the  main  concern  of  this  study. 

2.1.4  PD 

In  contrast  to  the  preceding  do's,  PD  neither  adds  nor  removes 
information.  PD  could  also  be  called  the  empty  auxiliary.  However, 
it  differs  substantially  from  the  other  auxiliaries  (the  modals,  b£, 
and  have)  in  that  it  may  not  occur  with  them.  In  other  words,  only 
in  the  absence  of  all  other  auxiliaries  can  PD  occur: 

36.  *It  does  be  working. 

37.  *1  will  do  buy  that  bauble. 

38.  *She  did  have  eluded  the  victim. 

These  contrast  with  sentences  which  contain  two  or  more  auxiliaries: 

39.  It  will  be  raining  when  I get  a parade. 

40.  She  was  seen  knitting  during  lectures. 

41.  We  should  have  bought  that  swamp  land  in  Florida. 

The  other  auxiliaries  must  follow  each  other  in  a set  pattern  (cf. 
Chomsky,  1957  or  1965,  for  detailed  analysis).  In  the  discussion  of 
PD,  main  or  lexical  verb  will  exclude  modals,  all  uses  of  be^  and  the 
auxiliary  uses  of  have  unless  specifically  noted  otherwise. 
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The  appearance  of  PD  in  Standard  English  is  for  the  most  part 
syntactically  predictable  as  opposed  to  the  emphatic  do  which  is 
motivated  by  discourse  goals.  Perhaps  it  would  be  of  value  to  exam- 
ine the  data  first. 

Basically,  it  seems  that  PD  occurs  in  statements  with  verbal 
negation,  in  statements  with  preposed  negative  constituents,  in  in- 
verted questions,  in  anaphoric  use,  and  in  Tag-questions.  Each  of 
these  will  be  discussed  individually  in  the  order  given. 

2. 1.4.1  Verbal  Negation 

Generally  it  can  be  said  that  when  the  lexical  or  main  verb  of 
a sentence  is  negated,  PD  must  be  present: 

42.  He  don't  want  more  grits. 

The  use  of  PD  with  b£  is  not  normal  in  Standard  English.  As  Curme 
(1931)  points  out,  there  are  some  uses  of  PD  and  be  which  are  used 
in  certain  contexts: 

43.  Why  don't  you  be  less  sibylline? 

Here  the  be^  is  almost  a corranand  and  carries  a strong  resemblance  to 
act  or  become.  It  is  probably  the  imperative  force  which  allows  the 
apparent  violation  of  PD  with  bia.  PD  is  completely  normal  when  it  is 
combined  with  be  in  direct  imperatives: 

44.  Do  be  a gosling  even  when  you're  inimical! 

45.  Don't  be  so  obeisant  to  those  huaraches! 

This  is  not  true  of  the  mandative  subjuntive  in  American  formal  speech: 

46.  It  is  suggested  that  he  be  comatose. 

not  even  in  negative  contexts  is  PD  required  (or  allowed): 

47.  It  is  imperative  that  he  not  be  an  axolotl. 
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This  structure  will  be  discussed  again  in  Chapter  V.  More  will 
be  said  of  its  unique  status  in  English  at  that  point. 

American  and  British  English  differ  on  when  have  is  treated  as 
a lexical  verb  and  requires  PD  and  when  it  can  be  negated  without 
using  PD: 

48a.  I haven't  any  money.  (British) 

48b.  I don't  have  any  money.  (American) 

Quirk  et  al . (1972)  note  that  even  British  English  does  require  PD 
with  have  in  certain  uses: 

49.  He  doesn't  have  parsnips  with  his  breakfast. 

Modal s cannot  be  negated  with  PD: 

50.  He  doesn't  can  slue. 

Since  modals  cannot  be  used  in  imperative,  there  can  be  no  interaction 
there  either: 

51.  *Can  be  obfuscating  when  I arrive! 

52  *Don't  can  clabber  milk. 

However,  the  classification  of  modals  varies  from  dialect  to  dialect. 
Accordingly,  one  finds  both  (53)  and  (54): 

53.  He  needn't  bother. 

54.  He  doesn't  need  to  bother. 

There  is  an  additional  sign  of  the  non-modal  character  of  need  in  (54), 
the  infinitive  is  preceded  by  to.  In  Modern  English  a modal  may  not 
use  the  to  form  of  a verb: 

55.  *He  should  to  expire  more  often. 

For  many  the  examples  (53)  and  (54)  are  not  synonomous,  but  that  does 
not  alter  the  analysis.  Of  course,  if  (56)  were  correct,  a major  re- 
thinking might  be  necessary: 
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56.  *He  doesn't  need  go. 

Negation  is  not  clearly  understood  so  it  presents  many  problems 
when  it  interacts  with  any  other  processes.  One  of  the  more  contro- 
versial problems  in  negation  is  the  suggested  process  of  NEG  trans- 
portation. This  attemptes  to  explain  the  near,  if  not  complete,  para 
phrasing  of  (57a)  and  (57b): 

57a.  He  thinks  she  isn't  rich. 

57b.  He  doesn't  think  she's  rich. 

According  to  the  claims  of  those  who  suggest  this  process,  the  ele- 
ment of  negation  is  transported  from  the  dependent  clause  to  the  main 
clause.  Although  many  would  maintain  that  the  sentences  do  not  mean 
the  same  thing,  this  is  not  of  great  importance  for  this  study's  pri- 
mary concern  with  forms  such  as: 

58a.  He  thinks  not. 

59b,  He  doesn't  think  so. 

Forms  similar  to  (58a)  are  found  in  archaic  speech,  but  basically 
they  would  seem  to  violate  the  prime  rule  that  main  verb  negation 
requires  PD.  Emonds  (1976)  suggests  that  Lakoff's  (1966)  explanation 
seems  a plausible  way  to  account  for  this  apparent  violation  in  (58a) 
Lakoff  holds  that  so  and  not  in  sentences  such  as  (58)  are  pro-forms 
for  sentence  complements  which  have  been  deleted.  If  the  deleted 
sentence  is  to  be  negative,  not  will  be  used;  otherwise,  so  will  be. 
He  explains  that  (58a)  occurs  when  deletion  takes  place  without 
NEG  transportation  occurring  first,  and  (58b)  when  it  has  occurred  so 
the  dependent  clause  is  positive  as  in  (57b).  This  would  allow  the 
basic  assertion  concerning  verbal  negation  and  PD  to  stand  as  it  is. 
Negation  can  also  be  incorporated  into  other  forms  such  as  never. 
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nowhere  or  nothi ng . In  the  standard  dialects,  not  (and  therefore  PD) 
cannot  occur  in  a sentence  which  uses  these  alternate  negative  forms: 
59a.  I don't  have  any  palaver  to  spare. 

59b.  I have  no  palaver  to  spare. 

There  is  a rather  complex  interrelationship  among  no_,  an^  and  some; 
it  need  not  be  elaborated  on  in  this  study,  however. 

There  are  many  dialects  of  English  which  allow  and  prefer 
'double  negation'  in  speech: 

60a.  I didn't  go  nowhere. 

60b.  I didn't  go  anywhere. 

This  is  a standard  process  in  many  languages  to  express  more  or  in- 
tensified negation.  In  all  stages  of  English,  double  negation  has 
been  used.  Only  comparatively  recently  has  it  been  declared  'sub- 
standard.' This  is  not  the  same  as  the  allowed  but  unusual  'two 
negatives  make  a positive'  sentences  which  are  found  only  rarely: 

61a.  I cannot  not  go. 

61b.  I am  not  able  not  to  breathe. 

In  both  (61a)  and  (61b)  the  negation  could  be  represented  as 
NEG(NEG(A) ) 
as  opposed  to 

NEG(A)NEG(B) 

in  (60b).  These  acceptable  double  negatives  will  be  mentioned  again 
in  connection  with  Tag-questions.  The  corresponding  incorporated 
negative  n-  forms  of  some  verbs  are  no  longer  productive  nor  under- 
stood as  in  willy-nilly. 

They  were,  however,  once  of  some  importance  in  English. 
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2. 1.4. 2 Negative  Preposed  Constituents 

In  certain  contexts,  negation  is  preposed  in  Standard  English. 
When  this  is  done,  PD  is  most  often  used  even  if  it  had  not  been 
present  in  the  unpreposed  version: 

62.  He  never  arrives  on  time. 

63.  Never  does  he  arrive  on  time. 

The  process  in  (63)  need  not  be  restricted  to  obvious  preposings  of 
never,  nor,  neither  or  nowhere: 

64.  In  the  tropics,  the  trees  sway  and  sing. 

65.  Only  in  the  tropics  do  the  trees  sway  and  sing. 

These  negative  qualifiers  or  delimiters  normally  bring  about  PD  when 
they  are  preposed.  This  is  not  always  true  of  the  colloquial  forms. 

66.  Only  once  did  he  get  real  messed  up. 

67.  Only  once  he  got  real  messed  up. 

Emonds  points  out  there  is  a basic  division  in  structures  such  as  (64) 
and  (65).  The  former  are  followed  by  a breath  pause  (comma  used  in 
writing)  and  the  latter  are  not.  The  negative  elements  produce  in- 
version; the  verb,  in  Modern  English  an  auxiliary,  precedes  the  sub- 
ject. Inversion  cannot  be  embedded  in  Standard  English.  Of  course, 
the  situation  is  more  complicated  than  it  is  presented  here.  Emonds 
then  goes  on  to  show  certain  inversions  which  cannot  have  PD  and  can 
take  place  only  if  the  subject  is  not  pronominal: 

68.  Away  ran  Frita. 

69.  Away  he  ran. 

70.  *Away  ran  he. 

71.  *Away  will  he  run. 

72.  *Away  does  he  run. 
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Emonds  calls  this  'Subject-Simple  Verb  Inversion.'  These  forms 
cannot  be  embedded  either: 

73.  *T  think  away  ran  Frita. 

Hartvigson  and  Jakobsen  (1974)  give  other  examples  of  this  type  of 
inversion,  but  they  attribute  it  to  'weight  inversion.'  Since  their 
analysis  will  be  useful  in  explaining  anaphoric  PD  as  well,  it  will 
be  presented  here. 

Preceding  from  Jespersen's  statement  (1932)  that  heavier  ele- 
ments are  placed  in  peripheral  areas  of  the  sentence  while  lighter 
ones  are  placed  near  the  center,  they  distinguish  notational  from 
formal  weight.  Formal  weight  is  based  on  complexity  with  weight  in- 
creasing as  complexity  does.  Thus,  a subject  modified  with  a rela- 
tive clause  is  heavier  than  a simple  subject.  Notational  weight  is 
described  in  terms  of  'communicative  dynamism'  (CD)  a concept  from 
the  theory  of  Functional  Sentence  perspective  (cf.  Firbas,  1964). 

CD  is  understood  to  be  the  extent  to  which  an  element  contributes  to 
the  communicative  development  of  a discourse  unit.  Elements  with  low 
CD  are  usually  part  of  the  THEME  (often  labelled  'given')  while  high 
CD  belongs  to  the  RHEME  (sometimes  called  'new').  The  more  intricate 
analyses  of  these  terms  such  as  by  Chafe  (1972)  or  Halliday  (1967)  are 
of  no  real  value  in  this  limited  discussion.  Hartvigson  and  Jakobsen 
then  suggest  that  the  CD  capacity  grows  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  a sentence.  Theme  is  what  the  hearer  knows;  rheme  is  the  new  info- 
mation.  They  conclude  that  the  higher  the  CD  of  an  element  is  the 
heavier  it  is.  When  these  two  principles  of  weight  are  combined,  it 
is  clear  that  personal  pronouns  are  extremely  light.  They  cannot  be 
formally  heavy  since  they  cannot  be  easily  modified.  There  are  some 
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stylistic  modifications  possible,  but  they  are  most  unusual: 

74.  She  who  must  be  obeyed. 

Nor  can  pronouns  usually  be  part  of  new  information  since  the  refer- 
ence must  be  known.  The  concept  of  weight  combines  with  CD  to  pro- 
duce weight  inversion: 

75.  On  the  wall  hung  the  picture. 

76.  On  the  wall,  the  picture  never  hung  correctly. 

77.  The  picture  never  hung  correctly  on  the  wall. 

The  hung  in  (76)  is  heavier  (has  a higher  CD)  than  the  hung  in  (75) 
and  hence  outweighs  the  subject,  whereas  the  reverse  is  true  of  (75). 
It  follows,  although  Hartvigson  and  Jakobsen  do  not  state  it,  that 
any  modification  of  the  verb  through  auxiliaries  such  as  PD  would  pro- 
duce a formally  heavier  element  so  that  weight  inversion  would  be  un- 
likely. This  also  explains  why  pronouns  do  not  produce  weight  in- 
version; they  are  simply  too  light.  The  notion  of  weight  will  be 
revisited  in  the  discussion  of  anaphoric  PD. 

2. 1.4. 3 Inverted  Questions 

Standard  English  has  two  basic  question  types,  the  yes/no  and 
the  Wh-constituent  type: 

78.  Does  Stanislawsky  live  here? 

79.  Where  does  Stan  stagnate? 

The  Wh-constituents  are  normally  preposed  to  the  initial  position  from 
the  position  which  they  hold  in  a statement: 

80.  Stan  stagnates  here. 

PD  must  be  present  for  lexical  verbs.  If  the  Wh-constituent  is  the 
subject,  no  PD  is  necessary  although  emphatic  do  is  possible  but  with- 
out inversion: 
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81.  Who  greets  the  mailman? 

S V 0 

82.  Who  does  the  mailman  greet? 

0 PD  S V 

83.  Who  does  greet  the  mailman? 

S emp.  V 0 

The  inversion  in  (82)  is  clear  when  it  is  compared  to  (83).  Of  course, 
if  the  main  verb  is  negated,  even  a subject  question  will  contain  PD: 

84.  Who  doesn't  greet  the  mailman? 

Negative  questions  are  very  interesting,  but  even  a superficial  ana- 
lysis is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  introduction.  Basically,  negatives 
are  rarely  neutral;  negative  questions  presuppose  more  than  a positive 

question: 

85.  Does  Firty  obtain  that  fjord  daily? 

86.  Doesn't  Firty  obtain  that  fjord  daily? 

In  (85)  there  is  little  presupposition  whereas  (86)  assumes  that  Firty 
gets  (or  should  get)  the  fjord  daily.  There  are  very  complex  inter- 
actions between  negation  and  interrogation.  Not  must  almost  always 
be  contracted  when  moved  with  PD  to  initial  position  in  yes/no  Q s as 
in  (86);  (87)  sounds  archaic  or  rhetorical: 

87.  Does  not  the  grasshopper  play? 

Although  it  is  possible  to  allow  not  to  modify  the  main  verb  as  in  (88) 
these  questions  are  not  so  common: 

88.  Does  he  not  play  often? 

89.  Does  he  ever  not  come  home? 

As  with  negation,  there  is  often  a difference  between  American 
and  British  questions  which  contain  have.  Again  Americans  tend  to 
treat  have  as  a normal  lexical  verb  in  non-auxiliary  positions  and 
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use  forms  with  PD  as  a result: 

90.  Have  you  the  correct  time? 

91.  Do  you  have  the  correct  time? 

It  was  noted  in  the  preceding  sections  that  inverted  structures  can 
not  be  embedded: 

92.  What  do  you  want? 

93.  She  wonders  what  you  want. 

94.  *She  wonders  what  do  you  want. 

When  a yes/no  Q is  embedded,  whether  or  i_f  must  be  used: 

95a.  Does  he  vegetate  here? 

95b.  She  asks  if  he  vegetates  here. 

95c.  *She  asks  if  does  he  vegetate  here. 

This  observation  led  Katz  and  Postal  (1964)  to  assume  an  underlying 
whether  (i.e.  a Wh-constituent)  in  a yes/no  Q which  causes  inversion 
as  the  other  Wh-constituents  do.  Some  dialects  of  English,  including 
'Black  English'  (Labov  et  al . , 1968),  do  allow  inversion  in  dependent 
clauses.  Although  that  problem  will  eventually  need  to  be  resolved, 
it  is  not  the  concern  of  this  study  as  it  would  require  a rather  com- 
plete investigation  of  those  dialects'  syntactic  patterns.  Accord- 
ingly, it  will  remain  undiscussed  here. 

There  are  questions  which  do  not  invert  and  therefore  do  not 
contain  PD,  but  these  are  the  concern  of  other  areas  at  the  moment: 
96.  We  should  go  to  the  next  section? 

2.1 .4.4  Anaphoric  PD 

In  section  2.1.2,  it  was  seen  that  the  vicarious  do  has  an  ob- 
ject. The  anaphoric  PD  does  not  have  an  object.  Rather,  it  refers 
back  to  a VP  which  seems  to  be  deleted: 
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97.  Johan  walks  like  a narwhale  and  Shirly  does  too. 

However,  vicarious  do  is  a lexical  (although  itself  semantically  void) 
verb  while  anaphoric  PD  is  an  auxiliary.  This  can  be  seen  if  one 
attempts  to  substitute  another  auxiliary  for  the  d£  under  question: 
98a.  Hanso  does  so  because  he's  a not  well  boy. 

98b.  *Hanso  will  so  because  he's  a not  well  boy. 

99a.  So  does  Honas. 

99b.  So  will  Honas. 

100a.  Jeen  does  too. 

100b.  Jeen  can  too. 

In  (98a)  that  could  substitute  for  s£,  but  it  could  not  in  (99). 

This  indicates  that  there  is  a difference  between  the  two  cto's  here. 

It  is  the  second  form  which  will  be  discussed  in  this  section. 

It  was  noted  that  the  vicarious  do  need  not  copy  the  form  of 
the  VP  to  which  it  refers.  This  is  also  true  of  the  anaphoric  PD: 
101a.  Does  Nyrna  ski? 

101b.  She  did. 

but  since  PD  can  only  occur  in  simple  present  or  past,  it  is  not  as 
obvious.  To  indicate  other  aspects  or  modalities,  other  anaphoric 
forms  must  be  used.  Possible  answers  to  the  question  posed  in  (101) 
would  be: 

102.  She  was  learning. 

103.  She  will  some  day. 

These  are  all  basically  elliptic  in  nature.  According  to  Quirk  et 
al,  (1972)  both  pro-forms  and  ellipses  of  the  anaphoric  PD  exist: 

104a.  Reginea  eats  snails. 

104b.  Heino  does  too. 
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104c.  Does  Heino? 

In  (104b)  do  is  a pro-form  since  no  supposedly  missing  items  can  be 
supplied: 

105.  Heino  does  eat  snail. 

whereas  (104c)  can  be  completed  and  should  then  be  viewed  as  an 
elliptic  structure: 

106.  Does  Heino  eat  snails  too? 

This  division  is  of  no  great  importance  in  the  synchronic  analysis. 

Hartvigson  and  Jakobsen  (1974)  show  that  the  use  of  s£  and  nor- 
mal word  order  (SV)  occurs  when  _so  is  used  in  a statement  which 
contains  an  anaphoric  subject: 

107a.  Honas  lived  there. 

107b.  So  he  did. 

while  so  plus  inversion  is  used  when  a new  subject  is  to  be  introduced 
108a.  Jone  works  there. 

108b.  So  does  Sanny. 

This  can  follow  the  weight  analysis  which  was  presented  in  section 
2. 1.4. 2;  however,  it  is  not  clear  if  (107b)  and  (108b)  should  be 
thought  of  as  variants  of  the  same  form.  Quirk  et  al . maintain  that 
(107b)  cannot  be  expanded  without  changing  the  meaning  whereas  (108b) 
can  be.  However,  the  expansion  of  (108b)  is  not  accepted  by  all 
speakers : 

109.  So  does  Sanny  work  there. 

A paraphrase  of  (108b)  would  be: 

110.  Sanny  does,  too. 

The  inverted  do  form  of  (108b)  cannot  be  embedded  as  is  to  be  expected 
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(this  is  just  one  more  example  of  inability  of  inversion  to  embed) 
but  the  non-inverted  (110)  can: 

111.  She  knows  Sanny  does  too. 

112.  *She  knows  so  does  Sanny. 

Additionally,  it  should  be  noted  that  too  can  be  combined  as  an  em- 
phatic with  the  vicarious  cto: 

113.  Johan  does  that,  too! 

114.  *Honas  will  that,  too! 

Since  will  cannot  be  substituted  for  cto  in  (114),  cto  cannot  be  PD. 

The  structure  represented  by  (113)  cannot  be  converted  into  a so  does 
structure  as  (110)  could: 

115.  *So  does  Hohan  that. 

116.  *So  does  that  Johan. 

Sjd  has  been  seen  in  many  contexts;  these  s£'s  are  not  all  identical. 
Unfortunately,  time  considerations  do  not  allow  further  discussion  of 
them  or  of  their  development. 

The  complementizers  as^  and  than  use  inversion  occasionally: 
117a.  We  knew  the  same  man  as  did  Fritz. 

117b.  We  knew  the  same  man  as  Fritz  did. 

118a.  She  dressed  more  dangerously  than  did  Clyde. 

118b.  She  dressed  more  dangerously  than  Clyde  did. 

Emonds  (1976)  needs  to  maintain  that  both  (117a)  and  (118a)  are  not 
completely  grammatical  to  retain  his  claim  that  inversion  can  only 
occur  in  root  sentences.  He  refers  to  prestige-oriented  performance 
rules  similar  to  those  developed  by  Otero  to  account  for  a class  of 
'ungrammatical'  utterances  which  are  nonetheless  acceptable  in  some 
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dialects  of  Spanish.  The  suggestion  made  by  Hartvigson  and  Jakob- 
sen  is  that  Subject-Simple  Verb  Inversion  is  a question  of  relative 
weights.  Indeed,  even  Emonds  presents  data  which  seem  to  further 
this  idea.  He  shows  that  pronouns  cannot  be  inverted  in  these  clauses 
as  they  can  in  normal  question: 

119.  *Eclat  likes  Chopin  more  than  do  we. 

120.  *My  guests  can't  eat  as  often  as  can  I. 

This  is  to  be  predicted  from  the  CD  discussion  since  pronouns  are  al- 
most weightless  and  cannot  therefore  produce  weight  inversion.  In- 
version wil  be  revisited  in  Chapter  VI. 

There  is  also  an  anaphoric  PD  with  rf  or  when: 

121a.  I hope  he'll  forget  to  come. 

121b.  If  he  doesn't,  then  what? 

121c.  If  he  does,  then  what? 

Various  types  of  co-ordinated  sentences  make  use  of  anaphoric  do  to 
avoid  repetition  of  the  VP: 

122a.  You  may  not  believe  it,  but  I do. 

In  these  examples,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  modal  is  not 
included  in  the  cto,  only  believe  it  is;  otherwise,  the  following  would 
be  produced: 

123.  You  may  not  believe  it,  but  I may! 

This  points  out  quite  well  that  the  anaphoric  PD  refers  only  to  a VP 
and  not  to  the  AUX.  Similar  sentences  could  have  been  produced  by 
two  speakers: 

124.  You  believe  that? 

125.  Yes,  I do. 

However,  these  examples  also  seem  to  show  emphasis. 
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The  concluding  examples  of  anaphoric  PD  deal  with  structures 
which  are  very  disturbing  or  completely  ungrammatical  for  most 
American  speakers;  they  are,  however,  in  use  in  Standard  British. 

v 

They  remind  one  of  the  final  examples  of  section  2.1.3  on  the  vi- 
carious do: 

126.  No  more  do  I. 

Visser  (1969)  places  sentences  such  as  (126)  in  the  same  category 
as  sentences  beginning  with  never  or  similar  preposed  elements.  There 
is  also  an  anaphoric  tag  which  disturbs  the  American  speaker: 

127.  He  works  hard,  does  John. 

These  are  similar  to  the  acceptable  American  tags: 

128.  He  works  hard,  John  does. 

2. 1.4. 5 Tag-questions 

The  English  Tag-question  (TQ)  is  unique  among  those  languages 
widely  discussed  in  the  West.  Its  uniqueness  is  important  in  this 
study  since  it  makes  extensive  and  often  idiosyncratic  use  of  PD. 

Some  of  the  more  interesting  works  on  the  subject  are  from  Arbini 
(1969),  Sadock  (1974),  Huddleston  (1970)  and  Ogawa  (1976).  For  more 
detailed  critique  of  these  articles  and  studies,  one  is  directed  to 
Hall  (1979). 

The  classic  form  of  TQ  is  a statement: 

130a.  The  girl  from  Ipanima  swishes  as  she  walks. 

130b.  My  neighbor  doesn't  resent  my  swine, 
joined  with  the  same  statement  in  interrrogati ve  form  of  opposite 
polarity  with  pronominal  subject: 

131a.  Doesn't  she  swish  as  she  walks? 
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131b.  Does  he  resent  my  swine? 

from  which  all  to  the  right  of  the  subject  is  deleted  and  conjoined 
with  the  original  statement: 

132a.  The  girl  from  Ipanima  swishes  as  she  walks,  doesn't  she? 
132b.  My  neighbor  doesn't  resent  my  swine,  does  he? 

This  process  interacts  with  other  processes  such  as  NE6  transpor- 
tation to  produce  some  interesting  results: 

133a.  I think  he  didn't  know  the  truth  for  years,  did  he? 

133b.  I don't  think  he  knew  the  truth  for  years,  did  he? 

This  is  basically  the  manner  in  which  TQ  is  viewed  by  many  linguists 
(e.g.,  Stockwell  et  al . , 1973).  This  tag-reduction  approach  would 
usually  produce  the  necessary  correct  forms  of  TQ,  even  for  be  and 
auxiliary  have: 

134a.  Rima  has  flown  the  coop. 

134b.  Hasn't  she  flown  the  coop? 

134c.  Rima  has  flown  the  coop,  hasn't  she? 

However,  this  analysis  is  far  too  simple  to  account  for  data  easily 
found  in  every-day  English: 

135a.  Everyone  is  here. 

135b.  Isn't  he/she/it  here? 

135c.  Everyone  is  here,  aren't  they? 

136a.  He  still  hasn't  come. 

136b.  *Has  he  still  come? 

136c.  He  still  hasn't  come,  has  he? 

137a.  He  has  got  some  society  sickness. 

137b.  *Doesn't  he  have  got  some  society  sickness? 

137c.  He  has  got  some  society  sickness,  doesn't  he? 
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It  does  serve,  however,  as  a basis  and  points  out  the  fact  that  there 
is  in  English  a close  relationship  between  statement  and  tag.  Most 
languages  use  a form  of  isn't  it  true?  which  has  no  relation  to  the 
statement  in  these  contexts.  One  finds  nicht  wahr?  in  Standard  Ger- 
man, verdad?  in  some  dialects  of  Spanish,  or  even  isn'tjt  as  a fixed 
tag  in  Indian  English  according  to  Sadock  (1974).  TQ  is  a very  re- 
cent (16th  century)  development  in  English.  Before  the  first  attested 
examples  from  the  ENE  period  (Visser,  1963),  we  shall  suggest  that 
no  TQ's  existed.  This  will  be  discussed  again  in  Chapter  IV.  There 
are  actually  many  types  of  TQ's  in  Modern  English. 

The  polarity  TQ  (NEG/POS  or  POS/NEG)  which  has  been  discussed 
so  far  can  have  two  different  intonational  patterns.  If  a speaker 
places  question  intonation  on  the  tag,  the  speaker  communicates  that 
the  statement  is  believed,  but  the  speaker  is  not  as  sure  now: 

138a.  Just  now,  Juan  said  listed  to  that  dog. 

138b.  He  isn't  Colombian,  is  he? 

This  indicates  that  the  speaker  in  (138b)  had  assumed  Juan  was  not 
from  Colombia,  but  now  she  is  not  sure  and  requests  confirmation. 

The  second  major  pattern  is  with  non-question  intonation  which 
sounds  similar  to  the  intonation  of  a suddenly  spoken  command,  high 
pitch  on  the  auxiliary  and  low  on  the  pronoun.  This  forms  an  assump- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  speaker  that  the  hearer  agrees  with  the 
speaker's  assumption.  Thus,  an  already  twice-jilted  bride  standing 

under  the  chupa  can  say: 

139.  The  jerk's  not  coming  again,  is  he. 

This  contrasts  with  a speaker  who  looking  out  a window  and  seeing  a 
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remarkably  obnoxious  neighbor  approaching  can  say  with  dismay  and 
confusion: 

140.  The  jerk's  not  coming  again,  is  he? 

Sadock  shows  that  these  non-question  tags  are  similar  to  queclaratives 
and  provides  the  observation  that  only  question  tags  can  contain  the 
felicity  condition  modifier  by  any  chance.  Strict  negative-polarity 
items  (red  cent,  thin  dime,  and  few  others)  occur  only  in  the  non- 
question version.  Furthermore,  a non-question  TQ  can  be  conjoined 
with  a second  statement: 

141.  H's  are  ugly  letters,  aren't  they,  and  always  will  be. 

In  addition  to  the  unexpected  structural  differences,  there  also 
exist  usage  differences. 

In  American  colloquial  speech,  the  non-question  tags  are  used 
ironically  to  express  one's  belief  in  just  the  opposite  of  the  spoken 
statement: 

142.  Reagan's  not  senile,  is  he  now? 

Irony,  the  beloved  of  the  American  urbane  and  pseudo-urbane,  is  also 
apparent  in  the  second  major  form  of  the  TQ,  the  non-polarity  TQ. 

Unlike  the  polarity  TQ,  the  non-polarity  tag  does  not  reverse 
the  polarity  of  the  base  statement: 

143.  Burne-Jones  is  a good  painter,  is  he? 

There  are  few,  if  any,  NEG-NEG  TQ's: 

144.  *Copley  doesn't  do  floors,  doesn't  he? 

This  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the  interaction  between  negation  and 
interrogation.  More  details  are  to  be  found  in  Hall  (1979).  Like  the 
polarity  TQ,  the  non-polarity  TQ  also  has  two  intonation  patterns. 
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The  question  intonation  is  most  often  used  as  a echo  question: 

145.  And  in  this  house,  Diane  de  Poitiers  lived! 

146.  Did  she! 

147.  She  lived  there,  did  she? 

while  the  non-question  variety  is  often  scornful,  ironic,  or  mildly 
bored  in  tone.  Thus,  a bemused  instructor  could  say: 

148.  So  you  finally  understand  Ortega  y Gasset,  do  you? 

These  forms  are  all  of  very  recent  development  as  is  the  final  struc- 
ture of  this  section. 

Although  it  is  not  really  a TQ,  the  form  in  (149)  is  related 
to  the  spread  (cf.  Chapter  V)  of  the  PD  use  in  question  formations  to 
formalize  what  must  be  taken  from  discourse  in  other  languages: 

149.  Call  boys  and  Proust  have  little  in  common.  Or  do  they? 
This  will  be  discussed  again  in  Chapter  V;  only  its  existence  need 
be  mentioned  at  this  point. 

The  TQ  is  an  intriguing  feature  in  English,  and  it  reminds  that 
the  PD  is  not  as  straightforward  as  one  would  like  to  imagine. 
Although  PD  itself  is  often  syntactically  unpredictable,  it  has  been 
made  part  of  many  structures  which  are  still  unexplained  in  current 
linguistic  theories.  It  is  the  spreading  of  PD  to  new  forms  which 
is  the  major  impetus  of  this  work. 

2.1.5  Summary 

The  four  cto's,  lexical  or  full,  vicarious,  emphatic,  and  peri- 
phrastic, have  been  shown  to  play  significant  roles  in  two  important 
areas  of  the  language  as  it  is  spoken  today.  The  non-auxiliary  do 
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replaces  other  verbs.  The  auxiliary  do's  do  not  replace  but  rather 
modify  verbs  in  a way.  The  important  question  then  is  how  did  this 
difference  in  use  and  form  arise. 

The  following  chapter  will  quickly  discuss  the  major  theories 
proposed  to  explain  the  ability  of  the  Old  English  don  'do'  to  change 
from  a verb  similar  in  structure  and  usage  to  the  cognate  forms  in 
the  other  Germanic  languages  into  the  versatile  and  flexible  do  of 
Modern  English. 


CHAPTER  III 
PREVIOUS  ANALYSES 


3.1  Classification 

When  Visser  (1969)  summerized  the  theories  and  hypotheses  which 
had  been  proposed,  there  were  basically  four  classes  of  explanations 
for  the  development  and  origin  of  PD: 

a.  PD  arose  from  a weakening  of  the  causative  use  of  do_ 

b.  PD  developed  from  the  full  (lexical)  verb  do 

c.  PD  was  the  product  of  Celtic  influence 

d.  PD  was  formed  on  analogy  of  French  periphrastic  faire  'do' 
Indeed,  since  EllegSrd's  very  complete  enumeration  in  1953  very  little 
has  been  produced  on  the  topic.  Only  one  class  of  explanation  has 
been  added  since  the  writing  of  these  two  major  works: 

e.  PD  is  a natural  syntactic  change  (rule  reordering) 

Since  the  two  mentioned  works  contain  exhaustive  critiques  and  sum- 
maries of  the  major  articles  and  monographs  which  deal  with  the  topic, 
this  overview  will  be  kept  to  an  absolute  minimum.  Although  it  is 
realized  that  this  does  a disservice  to  the  reader  who  does  not  have 
access  to  the  extremely  interesting,  less  known  works  (which  are  pri- 
marily German  dissertations  from  the  last  century),  the  limited  scope 
of  this  study  does  not  allow  the  desirable,  in-depth  treatment. 

Instead  only  major  works  will  be  mentioned.  The  theories  will  be 
discussed  in  the  order  listed  above. 
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3.2  Causative  Do 

According  to  Callaway  (1913),  the  most  common  causative  verbs 
in  Old  English  were  hatan  'name,  command'  and  laitan  'let. ' He  sug- 
gests the  infrequent  causative  use  of  d5n  'do'  plus  accusative  plus 
infinitive  (He  did  slay  them  with  his  angels)  was  the  result  of  Latin 
influence  (facere  'do'  plus  infinitive).  The  more  usual  form  was  a 
do-that  complement  (cf.  German  mach,  dass).  Neither  form  can  be 
found  in  English  today. 

Many  writers  have  sought  the  origin  of  PD  in  a 'weakening'  of 
this  construction.  Some  uses  of  the  causative  do  were  unambigous: 

1.  The  king  did  build  a burger  joint. 

Obviously,  the  king  commissioned  the  building.  He  did  not  perform 
any  physical  labor  himself.  However,  in  the  second  form: 

2.  The  king  did  write  a gossip  sheet. 

one  cannot  be  entirely  sure  that  the  king  did  not  actually  do  the 
described  action  himself.  EllegSrd  (1953)  refers  to  an  argument  of 
Stein's  that  this  is  not  ambiguous,  but  equivocal  since  the  meaninq 
is  essentially  the  same  regardless  of  the  reading.  The  main  thrust 
behind  this  theory  must  lie  therein  in  proving  frequent  occurrences 
of  this  equivocal  form  preceded  the  introduction  of  PD.  EllegSrd 
attempts  to  do  that  in  the  most  complete  work  on  the  subject  of  the 
auxiliary  do  to  date. 

3.2.1  El leqSrd 

By  the  time  EllegSrd  chose  the  topic  of  PD  for  his  dissertation, 
many  studies  had  been  written  on  specific  authors'  uses  and  general 
development  of  PD.  In  his  preface,  EllegSrd  remarks  that  in  spite  of 
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the  numerous  studies,  more  exact  comparisons  of  the  different  periods 
and  dialects  had  to  be  made  possible  before  an  accurate  solution  could 
be  found  for  the  problem  of  PD.  He  felt  it  necessary  to  investigate 
two  themes:  the  origin  and  the  regulation  of  PD.  For  those  reasons, 

it  was  necessary  to  gather  materials  from  an  enormous  number  of  texts 
which  were  chosen  from  all  periods,  dialects,  and  from  both  prose 
and  poetic  works  in  English.  His  page  and  line  references  to  the 
occurrences  of  do^  consist  of  careful  analyses  of  379  works.  This 
provided  the  data  base  with  which  he  aould  work. 

EllegSrd  maintains  PD  came  into  being  towards  the  end  of  the  13th 
century.  Any  previous  attempts  to  trace  actual  PD  usage  back  to  Old 
English  or  even  Proto-Germanic  were  unconvincing.  No  reliable  examples 
had  been  found  in  the  texts.  Furthermore,  those  rare  occurrences  of 
don  plus  infinitive  were  always  causative. 

From  the  causative  use  came  PD.  This  change  occurred  "...  under 
the  very  special  conditions  that  obtained  in  one  of  the  ME  dialects-- 
the  South-Western  one — in  the  13th  century"  (1953:208).  Thus,  he  pro- 
vides both  time  and  place.  He  asserts  the  decisive  factor  was  the 
ambiguity  which  arose  in  that  area.  Causative  cto  had  not  been  used 
in  that  area.  Thus,  as  it  spread  (in  poetry  primarily)  the  periphras- 
tic interpretation  was  just  as  valid  as  the  causative. 

The  regulation  of  PD  is  evident  even  in  its  earliest  stages  as 
it  spread  from  poetry  to  prose.  At  this  time  (15th  century),  two 
changes  were  occurring:  lightly  stressed  adverbs  were  being  positioned 

between  subject  and  main  verbs  and  inversion  was  occurring  only  with 
intransitives  and  auxiliaries. 
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As  ne_  (negative  particle  which  preceded  the  verb  in  Old  and  some 
Middle  English  dialects)  vanished,  not  which  by  then  was  unstressed 
became  anomalous  in  its  position  after  the  verb  (He  levitates  not). 
However,  in  sentence  with  auxiliaries,  not  was  placed  between  aux- 
iliary and  main  verb  (as  in  Modern  English).  Thus,  by  incorporating 
PD  into  negative  statements  the  increasingly  more  normal  word  order 
could  be  maintained  (cf.  Chapter  V for  alternate  analysis). 

Inversion,  especially  with  transitives,  was  already  disappearing 
in  Old  English.  Inversion  was  maintained,  however,  in  questions  due 
to  its  semantic  role.  As  a result,  inversion  with  transitives  began 
to  conform  less  and  less  to  the  normal  order  (cf.  Chapter  V for 
further  explanation  of  this  process).  PD  was  an  advantageous  way  to 
resolve  this  anomoly. 

EllegSrd  suggests  that  the  source  of  PD  was  not  to  be  found  in 
the  popular  language.  PD  seems  to  be  more  common  in  the  15th  and  be- 
ginning of  the  16th  among  the  literate.  The  stylistic  uses  of  PD 
began  to  lose  ground  as  the  functional  uses  increased.  By  the  17th 
century,  PD  had  become  'more  formalized1  and  had  reached  its  present 
stage  by  the  end  of  that  century.  Thus,  the  regulation  of  PD  had 
taken  two  centuries  according  to  EllegSrd. 

EllegSrd  discusses  the  disappearance  of  CD.  He  holds  the  spread 
of  PD  led  to  this.  He  presents  interesting  evidence  that  certain 
writers  used  only  PD  in  verse  and  CD  in  prose.  As  they  were  found 
in  different  environments,  no  problems  arose.  However,  PD  was  then 
introduced  into  prose.  This  caused  ambiguity  which  led  to  the  re- 
moval of  CD  (see  Chapter  IV  for  principled  explanation  for  CD's  dis- 
appearance). 
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The  most  important  factor  to  remember  in  assessing  this  work  is 
that  Ellegard  was  the  first  (and  only)  to  use  extensive  statistical 
backing  for  his  claims.  Till  then,  results  were  based  on  the  use  of 
PD  in  the  works  of  one  author  (such  as  Abbott,  1871;  Rohde,  1872; 
Wandschneider,  1887;  Redepenning,  1906;  Grainger,  1907;  Courmont,  1912; 
or  Zilling,  1918).  Some  of  these  (cf.  Kenyon,  1909)  discussed  PD  even 
though  their  chosen  author  (in  Kenyon's  case  Chaucer)  did  not  make  use 
of  PD  in  their  works.  Other  studies  (such  as  Deutschbein,  1917;  Dietze, 
1895;  or  Sweet,  1892)  were  impressionistic,  which  Ellegard  found  objec- 
tionable. Thus,  when  he  claimed  that  the  SW  was  the  'Urheimat'  of  PD, 
it  was  based  on  statistical  data  which  showed  CD  was  used  mainly  in 
equivocal  contexts  in  that  dialect.  Furthermore,  he  was  able  to  dis- 
prove many  false  beliefs  about  the  spread  of  PD  into  interrogatives 
and  negatives.  He  was  able  to  show  with  his  data  that  Trnka  (1930) 
and  others  had  been  wrong  in  assuming  PD  was  slow  to  be  used  for  those 
constructions.  Indeed,  just  the  opposite  was  true.  Ellegard' s data 
have  provided  the  basis  for  a meaningful  discussion  of  the  various 
uses  of  do  throughout  the  long  period  of  regulation.  However,  his 
argumentation  on  the  origins  of  PD  was  not  convincing  as  Visser  (1952, 
1969),  the  most  important  proponent  of  the  second  theory  to  be  dis- 
cussed, points  out. 

3.3  Full  Verb  Do 

Mcltzner  (1864)  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  that  PD 
arose  from  a semantic  development  of  the  full  (lexical)  verb  do_.  How- 
ever, the  argumentation  presented  in  Visser  (1969)  will  suffice  to 
illustrate  this  explanation  of  the  origins  of  PD. 
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In  Old  English  don  'do'  was  a factitive  verb  and  could  have  a 
direct  object.  Infinitives  still  maintained  a nominal  character  and 
could  be  used  as  objects.  Therefore,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
don  plus  infinitive  occurred.  Since  the  longer  phrase  *seo  sunna 
deb  scinan  'the  sun  does  shine* 1  with  don  adds  no  new  information  to 
the  normal  seo  sunna  scineb  'the  sun  shines'  with  no  don  form,  it 
was  not  used.  Furthermore,  the  tendency  to  replace  synthetic  with 
analytic  constructions  (e.g.  auxiliary  verbs  rather  than  conjugated 
forms  to  express  tense)  was  not  yet  as  strong  as  it  would  become. 

There  are,  according  to  Visser,  only  examples  of  anticipative  don 
plus  explanatory  infinitive  in  Old  English  which  appear  periphrastic. 
(The  explanatory  infinitive  is  similar  to  an  afterthought.)  For  ex- 
ample in  the  following  Middle  English: 

3.  So  ded  Sir  Galahad  delyver  all  the  maydyns  oute  of  the  woofull 
castell.  (1470) 

(Visser,  1969:1491) 

If  one  removes  the  subject  from  (3),  one  has  a periphrastic  form: 
ded  delyver.  This  was  suggested  by  many  as  evidence  that  PD  could 

have  developed  from  the  full  verb  plus  this  explanatory  infinitive. 

i 

An  additional  construction  which  might  have  played  a role  was  the 
past  participle  of  d£  which  anticipates  an  infinitive: 

4.  it  is  more  infidelitie  to  doe  as  Tyndall  hath  done, 
purposely  myssetranslate  Christes  holye  gospel! 

(Visser,  1969:1493) 

Also  the  do  nothing  but  kvetch  construction  might  have  contributed  to 


this  development. 
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Since  one  can  seem  to  understand  an  infinitive  after  the  following 
use  of  don,  which  was  common  in  Old  English: 

5.  Ne  fixast  >u  on  sae?  Hwilon  ic  do 
neg  fish  thou  at  sea  at- times  I do 

(Visser,  1969:1494) 

it  could  be  assumed  that  this  would  have  some  bearing  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  PD  forms  (cf.  Chapter  V for  further  elaboration  on  the 
role  of  this  structure  in  the  history  of  PD). 

There  is  not  much  to  this  theory  as  it  stands  in  this  form.  It 
is  the  basis  which  provides  the  background  for  the  analysis  proposed 
in  this  study,  which  might  be  considered  a subset  of  this  theory  al- 
though it  most  likely  should  be  given  a classification  of  its  own 
(cf.  Chapter  V for  more  details). 

In  addition  to  these  theories,  there  are  two  candidates  for 
possible  foreign  influence.  These  have  not  been  seriously  entertained 
since  the  middle  of  this  century. 

3.4  Celtic  Influence 

In  an  article  on  Celtic  influence  in  English  (1938),  Preusler 
suggests  tht  PD  might  have  come  from  Cornish  and  Welsh.  He  repeats 
the  well-known  fact  that  many  of  the  Celtic  languages  have  or  use 
the  general  verbs  of  activity  (i.e.,  the  Celtic  equivalents  of  do) 
plus  a verbal  noun  for  certain  purposes.  Furthermore,  the  same  verbs 
have  been  used  'forever'  to  avoid  repetition  (vicarious  do).  That  PD 
is  still  used  in  affirmative  declaratives  (no  longer  possible  in  the 
standard  dialect)  in  just  those  areas  most  subject  to  Celtic  influence 
Preusler  sees  as  further  verification.  This  also  explains  occurrences 
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of  PD-like  forms  in  Southern  German  dialects,  in  other  words,  in  the 
old  Celtic  areas. 

He  also  discusses  the  regulation  of  PD.  In  the  negative  and 
interrrogative  of  the  present  and  perfect  tenses  (in  some  varieties 
of  Celtic),  there  is  a -d-  element.  The  English  speaking  Celts  might 
have  seen  these  -d-  elements  as  characteristic  for  the  structure  and 
used  a similar  element,  d£,  in  their  English. 

In  the  second  article  (1940),  Preusler  who  had  been  concerned 
with  the  absence  of  PD  in  Northern  English  dialects  points  out  that 
Gaelic  (Celtic  spoken  in  parts  of  Northern  England  and  Scotland)  does 
not  contain  this  -d-  element  which  he  suggests  caused  PD  in  the  dia- 
lects of  the  South  and  Southwest.  (It  will  be  seen  in  Chapter  IV  of 
this  work  that  there  is  a difference  in  Gaelic  and  the  Southern 
varieties  of  Celtic,  but  the  -d-  element  is  not  the  crucial  factor.) 
Although  Preusler's  'cause'  for  the  distribution  of  PD  is  incorrect, 
he  did  note  the  relationship  between  PD  in  English  and  Celtic. 

Preusler  himself  was  not  sure  of  the  validity  of  his  suggestions. 
However,  it  will  be  seen  in  this  work  that  Celtic  might  have  played 
a large  role  in  the  development  of  English  PD.  Unfortunately,  Preus- 
ler's articles  did  more  disservice  to  the  Celtic  theory  than  good. 

3.5  French  Influence 

The  possibility  of  French  influence  suggested  by  Earle  (1870) 
was  disproved  in  Ellegcird  (1953).  There  he  pointed  out  that  f a i re 
was  normally  used  as  a causative.  If  indeed  there  are  any  truly 
periphrastic  uses  of  fai re  'do,  make1  they  are  too  rare  to  serve  as 
a model  for  English  PD.  (Cf.  Burghardt,  1906,  for  the  reverse  claim.) 
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3.6  Rule  Reordering 

Hausmann's  article  (1974)  appears  to  be  the  first  and  still 
most  extensive  attempt  to  explain  the  development  of  the  do  construe 
tions  as  the  result  of  purely  syntactic  changes.  Hausmann  makes  use 
of  the  transformational  approach  developed  by  Chomsky  (1957,  1965) 
and  others.  Hausmann  suggests  that  PD  is  simply  the  result  of  re- 
ordering and  feature  changes  of  certain  rules.  This  argumentation 
is  seen  by  Hausmann  and  many  other  modern  linguists  as  a completely 
natural  explanation  of  syntactic  change  (cf.  Givon,  1979,  for  con- 
flicting  assessment  of  this  type  of  argumentation). 

Hausmann  begins  by  presenting  seven  types  of  sentences  (such 
as  TQ's  etc.)  which  are  standard  in  Modern  English  and  all  contain 
PD.  He  notes  that  these  structures  were  not  possible  in  Old  English 
The  central  issue,  then,  is  to  explain  how  these  forms  arose.  In 
an  admirable  move,  Hausmann  attempts  to  delimit  and  define  those 
'facets'  of  language  which  a theory  which  purports  to  explain  the 
origin  and  regulation  of  PD  must  include.  He  suggests  these  can  be 
contained  in  eight  questions: 

a.  How  did  English  develop  a periphrastic  auxiliary? 

b.  Why  are  PD  and  lexical  cto  phonetically  identical? 

c.  Why  do  Q's  and  negatives  seem  to  be  more  complex? 

d.  Are  PD  and  vicarious  (to  related? 

e.  Why  is  a chronology  of  PD  forms  essential? 

f.  Why  does  German  have  PD  in  some  same  constructions? 

g.  Why  do  both  have  cognate  forms? 

h.  Were  these  independent  developments? 
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Hausmann  maintains  that  the  following  transformations  are  necessary 
to  account  for  the  uses  of  PD  in  Modern  English.  He  intentionally 
bases  his  argumentation  on  the  conservative  formulations  found  in 
Chomsky,  1957;  Jacobs  and  Rosenbaum,  1968;  and  Burt,  1971.  By  doing 
this  he  hopes  to  preclude  any  non-essential  criticism  which  might  arise 
from  a less  conservative  analysis.  The  transformations  are 

a.  Identical  Verb  Phrase  Deletion  (IVPD) 

b.  Negative  Placement  (NP) 

c.  Negative  Incorporation  (NI),  optional 

d.  Question  Formation  (QF) 

e.  Tense  Attachment  (TA),  conditioned 

f.  cto-Insertion  (DI) 

IVPD  accounts  for  sentences  such  as  She  hates  Polly  and  I do,  too 
which  also  shows  that  tense  cannot  be  a VP  constituent  when  this  de- 
letion occurs.  Furthermore,  when  there  is  no  lexical  element  under 
a +verb  constituent,  do-Insertion  must  occur  to  generate  the  correct 
surface  structure. 

Hausmann  assumes  emphatic  do  is  just  the  result  of  the  blocking 
of  tense  attachment  to  the  lexical  verb  by  the  feature  +emphatic 
which  requires  DI  to  take  place.  (TA  is  always  blocked  when  AUX  is 
dominates  anything  but  tense  alone.) 

Q's  are  explained  with  the  usual  stranded  tense  after  QF  argu- 
ment. The  stranded  tense  also  explains  PD  in  negatives  since  NP  has 
blocked  TA  to  the  lexical  verb.  NI  (contractions)  appears  to  be  op- 
tional since  both  incorporated  and  non-incorporated  forms  occur  in 
Modern  English. 
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Hausmann  asserts  the  rules  must  be  applied  in  the  order  they 
were  presented.  He  provides  several  sample  derivations  to  show  the 
interrelationships  among  the  rules. 

From  Modern  English,  Hausmann  turns  to  Old  English.  Although 
Old  English  had  no  PD,  it  did  have  a vicarious  do  which  Hausmann 
claims  is  identical  to  the  corresponding  Modern  English  vicarious 
do.  Both  are  not  auxiliaries;  they  can  have  past  participles  as  in 
His  cadaverous  face  loomed  before  me  as  it  had  done  every  night  of  my 
visit.  (This  use  of  do  will  be  called  substitutive  in  this  work.) 
Hausmann  claims  that  Old  English  must  have  had  a do-Insertion  rule 
just  as  Modern  English  does  because  there  are  parallel  sentences: 

6.  . . .swa  he  oft  dyde 

7.  . . .as  he  often  did 

(Hausmann,  1974:164) 

Furthermore,  Hausmann  insists  that  this  means  that  OE  had  IVPD  which 
required  tense  to  be  dominated  by  AUX  to  produce  the  correct  surface 
form.  This  in  turn  required  the  TA  transformation.  Further  evidence 
is  adduced  to  show  the  necessity  for  a NP  transformation  and  also  for 
a NI  transformation. 

Hausmann  sees  the  ordering  of  the  transformations  as  basically 
the  same  in  both  periods.  He  suggests  that  Old  English  QF  moved  a 
constituent  marked  +tense  to  the  left  of  the  subject.  Modern  Eng- 
lish AUX  is  moved  to  the  left  of  the  subject,  but  Old  English  must 
allow  TA  before  QF  to  allow  lexical  verbs  to  be  inverted: 

8.  Hu  gefehst  t>u  fixas? 
how  catch  you  fish 


(Hausmann,  1974:116) 
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Thus,  the  Old  English  order  seems  to  be: 

a.  IVPD 

b.  NP 

c.  NI  (conditioned) 

d.  TA 

e.  QF 

f.  DI 

Hausmann  see  two  major  differences:  the  ordering  of  QF  and  TA,  and 
the  fact  that  DI  is  ordered  crucially  only  in  respect  to  IVPD.  He  notes 
that  there  are  'slight'  differences  on  the  conditions  on  the  trans- 
formations. 

Since  he  maintains  each  of  the  constructions  in  which  PD  occurs 
resulted  from  a different  grammatical  change,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  they  would  occur  at  different  times.  Emphatic  do  is  the  result 
of  the  blocking  of  TA  by  a change  in  marking  of  auxiliaries  (do  be- 
comes an  auxiliary  of  emphasis).  Do  as  optional  tense  carrier  (which 
is  no  longer  in  use  in  Standard  English)  can  be  explained  by  granting 
TA  optional  status  till  around  1850.  PD  in  Q's  can  be  seen  as  the 
reordering  of  TA  after  QF.  Furthermore,  TA  is  complicated.  At  first, 
TA  was  blocked  only  if  AUX  dominated  anything  but  tense,  then  it  was 
blocked  whenever  there  was  a constituent  not  marked  +verb  to  the 
right  of  tense.  This  last  construction  might  have  been  part  of  Old 
English,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  it.  For  PD  in  negatives, 
Hausmann  suggests  that  NEG  is  placed  between  tense  and  verb  in  Modern 
English  which  blocks  TA  which  in  turn  invokes  do^- Insertion.  Thus, 
all  changes  were  caused  by  reordering  or  condition  reformulations. 
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Hausmann  presents  data  from  Modern  German  to  support  his  claims. 

He  shows  a variety  of  sentence  which  seem  to  exhibit  the  use  of  peri- 
phrastic tun  'do'  in  construction  similar  to  English  PD  forms.  He 
refers  the  reader  to  Erben's  study  (1969)  for  further  documentation. 

He  notes  that  Standard  German  does  not  have  tun  as  an  auxiliary,  but 
it  does  have  a substitute  use  of  the  verb.  (Oddly  enough,  he  fails 
to  see  the  basic  syntactic  difference  between  German  which  does  not 
delete  the  VP  but  rather  pronominal izes  it  and  English.  Cf.  Chapter 
IV  for  further  details  on  this  important  distinction.)  Thus,  for 
Hausmann  German  and  English  have  always  had  the  same  constructions. 
Standard  German  can  be  compared  to  Old  English  and  the  dialects  to 
Modern  English.  He  suggests  the  same  type  of  reordering  and  feature 
changes  proposed  for  English  would  account  for  the  German  data  also. 
Furthermore,  since  the  languages  are  so  close,  this  analysis  would 
be  given  independent  support.  Thus,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  posit 
a simple  syntactic  change  to  account  for  the  development  of  the  peri- 
phrastic forms. 

It  seems  to  Hausmann  that  PD  could  not  have  developed  from  the 
lexical  verb  cto  since  the  substitute  verb  which  existed  in  OE  can 
provide  the  basis  for  the  changes.  He  holds  that  the  origin  of  the 
substitute  verb  is  not  the  problem  of  those  who  study  the  history  of 
English.  He  presents  other  examples  of  this  use  in  other  West  Ger- 
manic dialects.  However,  he  thinks  it  wiser  to  assume  the  periphrastic 
constructions  all  arose  independently. 

He  grants  that  his  explanation  does  not  explain  why  English 
developed  PD  in  just  those  constructions  in  which  it  did.  Nor  does 
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his  theory  explain  the  closeness  of  the  German  and  English  construc- 
tions. He  thinks  the  knowledge  of  linguistic  change  might  never  be 
great  enough  to  answer  those  questions. 

In  the  discussion  which  follows  the  article  (which  was  presented 
at  a conference  on  diachronic  syntax)  Hausmann  claims  that  a syn- 
tactic argument  is  better  than  a semantic  one  since  the  former  is 
'vulnerable'  since  it  can  be  proven  false.  The  latter  is  'invulner- 
able' as  there  is  no  way  to  prove  it  right  or  wrong.  Should  the 
data  in  Old  or  Modern  English  be  seen  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
analysis,  then  the  explanation  is  incorrect. 

This  article  opens  the  way  for  further  use  of  current  linguistic 
theories  and  models  to  explain  the  development  of  the  PD  constructions 
in  English  and  related  languages. 

Before  the  analysis  proposed  in  this  work  to  unify  and  amplify 
the  previous  attempts  to  explain  PD  is  presented,  additional  data 
must  be  adduced  from  other  related  Indo-European  languages  to  show 
the  versatility  of  d£  and  related  forms.  With  these  additional  data 
and  the  work  done  previously  by  others,  we  will  be  able  to  see  the 
development  of  PD  as  an  intregal  part  of  the  changing  structure  of 
Engl ish. 


CHAPTER  IV 

PD  STRUCTURES  IN  INDO-EUROPEAN 


4.1  Introduction 

The  material  presented  in  this  chapter  should  serve  to  illustrate 
the  widespread  and  long  established  uses  of  do  and  other  general  verbs 
of  activity  in  various  auxiliary  functions.  Of  course,  no  claim  can 
be  made  to  completeness.  The  IE  languages  are  too  numerous  and  varied 
for  such  an  attempt  to  be  made  in  this  limited  study.  Furthermore, 
their  history  is  too  long  and  incompletely  recorded. 

First,  several  occurrences  of  PD-like  structures  in  the  more  dis- 
tant branches  of  IE  will  be  presented.  Then,  the  Italic  family  will 
be  discussed.  Since  Latin  and  French  are  often  credited  with  intro- 
ducing periphrastic  cto  to  English,  more  detail  will  be  given  than 
for  the  less  directly  relevant  groups.  Next,  for  similar  reasons  the 
Celtic  branch  will  be  examined  at  some  length.  Then,  Germanic  will 
be  discussed.  Additional  examples  from  Sanskrit  and  Persian  will  be 
used  in  the  discussion  of  the  Germanic  dental  preterite.  Finally, 
parallels  will  be  drawn  before  the  reanalysis  of  the  standard  data  is 
presented  in  the  next  chapter. 

4.2  Proto-Indo-European 

Normally  when  one  finds  similar  structures  in  several  distantly 
related  branches  of  one  language  family,  one  should  expect  to  be  able 
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to  reconstruct  some  unifying  phenomenon  in  the  proto-language.  How- 
ever, the  very  nature  of  PIE  would  tend  to  prohibit  the  assumption 
of  the  presence  of  any  PD  structures  as  we  have  defined  them  in  this 
study.  Rather,  the  development  of  the  periphrastic  forms  must  be 
seen  as  separate,  if  similarly  motivated,  occurrences  of  the  reanal- 
ysis of  a DN  construction  in  PIE.  They  may  well  be  the  reflexes  of 
a larger  change  occurring  in  PIE  such  as  typological  shifts.  First, 
the  motivation  for  the  disclaimer  of  the  existence  of  PD  forms  must 
be  presented. 

The  PD  structures  are  said  to  consist  of  an  infinitive  combined 
with  an  auxiliary  verb.  However,  the  infinitive  is  a language-specif- 
ic term  which  is  used  in  this  work  to  denote  the  'unmarked'  form  of  a 
verb.  Of  course,  the  marking  criteria  for  verbs  (such  as  tense,  mood, 
number,  etc.)  vary  from  language  to  language  with  many  languages  having 
no  form  which  could  be  called  an  infinitive.  Indeed,  PIE,  the  parent 
language  of  the  languages  to  be  examined  in  this  chapter,  most  likely 
did  not  have  an  infinitive.  Rather,  it  used  affixes  to  perform  many 
of  the  same  functions  given  to  the  auxiliary  verbs  in  the  modern  IE 
languages.  There  seem  to  have  existed  many  forms  of  verbal  nouns 
which  can  be  thought  to  be  the  bases  for  the  infinitives  in  many  of 
the  later  IE  languages  (Disterheft,  1980).  Thus,  it  follows  that  PIE 
probably  did  not  possess  any  purely  verbal  periphrastic  forms.  It 
does  seem  clear,  however,  that  PIE  did  possess  various  DN-like  con- 
structions which  were  later  reanalyzed  in  varied  ways  in  the  indivi- 
dual descendant  languages. 

If  PIE  could  be  assumed  to  be  the  source  of  the  DN  construction 
(which  does  not  require  an  infinitive),  we  will  be  able  to  dismiss 
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any  problems  concerning  the  'origin'  of  the  English  PD  structures  in 
the  next  chapter.  PD  can  be  seen  'simply'  as  a reanalysis  of  an  al- 
ready existing  construction.  This  will  permit  several  theories  to 
be  unified  and  others  to  be  dismissed  as  superfluous. 

4.2.1  Data  Problems 

At  this  point,  it  would  be  wise  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  prove  that  PIE  did  not  have  a form  which  was  felt  by  at 
least  some  speakers  to  be  a verbal  rather  than  nominal  'infinitive.' 
Even  in  the  comparatively  well  documented  history  of  English,  much 
controversy  has  centered  around  the  analysis  of  phrases  which  could 
be  either  nominal  or  verbal.  Nor  do  we  possess  the  ability  to  test 
the  PIE  speaker's  analysis  as  we  can  for  the  Modern  English  speaker's 
in  such  structures  as: 

1.  I don't  mind  his/him  wanting  the  peacock, 
in  which  the  choice  of  objective  him.  indicates  the  speaker  considers 
wanting  to  be  verbal  as  opposed  to  the  nominal  analysis  suggested  by 
the  use  of  the  adjectival  his.  Thus,  we  can  never  really  be  sure  of 
our  claims.  With  this  warning,  we  can  continue  to  a brief  survey 
of  general  verbs  of  activity  in  IE. 

4.2.2  Verbs  of  Activity  in  PIE 

In  the  numerous  descendant  languages  of  PIE,  there  exist  many 
general  verbs  of  activity.  Yoshioka  (1908)  compiled  and  discussed 
many  of  these  in  his  semantic  study  of  the  development  of  these  verbs. 
Thus,  he  classifies  them  according  to  their  'original'  meaning.  The 
verbs  for  doing  and  making  in  IE  languages  have  arisen  from  verbs 
which  have  basic  meanings  as  varied  as  'baking'  to  'bring  to  light.' 
Gradually,  they  lost  their  semantic  values  to  various  extents  and 
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became  flexible  in  application  and  meaning.  This  study  will  be 
concerned  only  with  those  directly  related  to  the  topic  of  English  PD. 
4.3  Hittite 

One  finds  many  examples  of  a periphrastic  construction  formed 
from  a supine  in  -^an  combined  with  forms  of  dai-  'place'  (PIE  *dhi- 
which  is  the  source  of  English  do).  Gfltze  (1925)  discusses  the  pro- 
blems in  translating  these  forms.  It  appears  to  indicate  'begin  to 
do  something  and  do  it  again  and  again'  or  'set  about  to  do  something.' 
Gfltze  (1925:67)  proposes  a wide  range  of  meaning  by  showing  that: 

2a.  mi^kigan  dai%  (Gilgame?  fragment) 
corresponds  to  the  Akkadian  phrase  (which  is  understood): 

2b.  pa£u  epuSma  iqabi  izakara 

'he  set  out  to  speak  and  did' 

This  same  phrase  is  used  ' reflexively'  in: 

3.  kumarbi^-za  i^tanzani-Si  piran  memi^kiyan  dai£  (Ullikummi) 

'Kumarbi  to  his  own  mind  began  to  speak 

(GUterbock,  1952:111,15) 

Other  nuances  of  meaning  are  observable  in: 

4.  nu  dUTU-i  NINDA-an  KA*>  £i-ip-pa-za-ki-u-ua-an  ti-^a-az-zi 
'and  he  will  set  about  to  offer  bread  and  beer  to  the  Sun  God' 

[Hymn  to  the  Sun  God,  line  50) 

(GUterbock,  1958:241) 

Although  we  are  not  concerned  with  a final  judgement  on  the  meaning 
of  this  construction  in  Hittite,  it  does  lend  support  to  our  notion 
that  forms  of  PIE  *dhe-  'place,  lay'  are  used  with  great  frequency 
and  naturalness  to  build  periphrastic  constructions.  These  and  the 
following  examples  in  the  other  IE  languages  are  not  meant  as  proof 
positive  of  any  specific  intralanguage  theories.  Rather,  they  should 
serve  as  starting  points  for  further  explorations  of  the  use  of  do- 
like  verbs  in  the  various  dialects  of  IE. 
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4.4  Italic 

Since  Latin  and  French  influences  are  often  given  as  the  source 
of  English  PD,  it  will  be  the  major  focus  of  this  section  to  show 
neither  French  nor  Latin  had  true  PD  structures.  Rather,  they  should 
serve  as  prime  examples  of  the  development  of  *dhe  into  a causative 
auxiliary.  If  this  goal  is  reached,  this  will  serve  as  further  sup- 
port of  the  denial  of  Italic  influence  as  the  direct  origin  of  English 
PD.  Indeed,  Burghardt  (1906)  suggests  the  reverse  to  be  the  case; 
English  influenced  the  development  of  PD  in  Anglo-Norman.  Elleg§rd 
(1953)  denies  the  validity  of  this  claim,  however, 

4.4.1  Latin  and  Romance 

The  long  recorded  history  of  the  Romance  languages  allows  us 
to  trace  the  development  of  Latin  facio  'I  make  or  do1  descended  from 
*dhi-  into  the  major  source  of  causative  verbs  in  Latin  of  the  com- 
mon era  and  in  the  Romance  dialects  (cf.  Norberg,  1945;  Niermeyer, 
1976).  First,  the  non-causative,  inherited  uses  will  be  discussed. 
Then,  the  motivations  for  denying  the  existence  of  a PIE  causative 
will  be  discussed  and  related  to  Latin.  Finally,  various  supposed 
examples  of  PD  in  Romance  and  Latin  will  be  examined  and  shown  not 
to  be  PD. 

4.4.2  Non-Causative  and  Non-Uses  of  Facio 

It  was  seen  in  the  previous  section  that  PIE  most  likely  had 
DN  constructions.  In  Latin,  some  of  these  constructions  were  reanal- 
yzed. Hirt  (1928)  points  out  that  verbs  such  as  crido  'I  believe' 
arose  from  an  original  compounding  of  a nominal  stem  *kred  'faith' 
with  *dhe-  in  its  original  meaning  'to  place.'  The  result  was  an 
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idiom  'to  place  faith'  which  meant  'to  believe.'  The  original  is 

still  visible  in  Sanskrit: 

5.  Srad  + dha 
faith  place 

(Whitney,  1879:352) 

The  compound  was  then  reanalyzed  in  Latin  as  a single  element.  No 
causative  sense  exists  in  this  case. 

Latin  did  not  use  faci5  often  in  the  response  to  a question  as 
is  done  in  English  or  Celtic  (cf.  4.5.5);  rather,  Latin  repeats  the 
emphasized  element  or  uses  a fixed  response  such  as  'it  is'  to  an- 
swer a question  (cf.  Leumann,  1963;  Ktlhner  and  Stegmann,  1966).  As 


a result,  there  existed  no  chance  for  a misanalysis  of  I do  as  an 
elliptical  form  of  I do  X as  occurred  in  English.  This  still  holds 
true  for  the  modern  Romance  languages. 

4.4.3  Development  of  Causative  Facere 

Although  facere,  the  infinitive  form  of  facio,  did  become  the 
most  usual  causative  auxiliary  in  Latin  and  Romance,  it  was  not  in- 
herited as  such  from  PIE.  Miller  (1974)  discusses  the  nature  of  PIE 
causatives.  He  notes  the  lack  of  any  infinitives  in  PIE  which  would 
preclude  the  presence  of  structures  such  as 
6.  I make  him  masticate  in  private. 

Rather,  PIE  most  likely  used  a derivational  SUFFIX.  Thus,  the  use 
of  facere  as  causative  must  be  an  innovation  in  the  IE  dialects. 


Unlike  other  IE  languages,  Latin  had  very  few  causal  building 
mechanisms  like  that  seen  in  the  no  longer  productive  English  ablaut 
pattern  in  pairs  of  words  such  as  sit/ set.  Accordingly,  Latin  used 
auxiliary  causatives  such  as  i ubeo , i ubere  'bid,  order  to  fill  this 
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gap.  At  first,  facere  was  not  used  with  an  inflfinitive.  Instead, 
its  use  paralled  the  English  or  German  verb  plus  sentential  object: 

7a.  See  that  you  never  zonk  out  again! 

7b.  Mach,  dass  er  tclglich  isst! 

By  the  third  century  of  the  common  era,  facere  came  to  be  used  as 
iubere  had  been  (Thielmann,  1886:192).  Thielmann  goes  on  to  show 
that  this  construction  was  favored  by  influential  ecclesiastics  and 
political  organs  which  helped  its  spread  and  acceptance. 

4.4.4  Ambiguous  Structures 

The  appearance  of  somewhat  ambiguous  structures  led  to  some  PD- 

like  interpretations.  At  first,  the  causatives  combined  with  clearly 

marked  passive  infinitives;  of  course,  no  ambiguity  was  possible  (cf. 

Thielmann,  1886,  for  further  details): 

8a.  facio  domum  aedificari 

(I)  make  house-acc  be  built  (passive  infinitive) 

1 1 have  a house  built. 1 

Thielmann  suggests  that  as  the  well -documented  reduction  of  final 
syllable  occurred  in  the  Christian  era  (here  i_  becomes  schwa),  the 
passive  and  active  infinitives  fell  together  which  produced  an  am- 
biguous situation  (following  this  conjectural  argumentation): 

8b.  facio  domum  aedificare 

(I)  make  house-acc  build  (active  infinitive) 

since  this  could  mean  'I  build  a house1  or  'I  cause  a house  to  be 
built.'  However,  there  was  no  systematic  support  for  the  misanalysis 
from  other  constructions.  Neither  Latin  nor  the  modern  Romance  dia- 
lects have  developed  independent  auxiliaries.  Rather,  they  seem  to 
use  auxiliary  systems  which  might  be  said  to  be  the  'result'  of  ob- 
ligatory application  of  processes  similar  to  Equi-Noun  Phrase  Deletion 
(which  is  in  effect  a type  of  higher  verb  analysis). 
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The  underlying  structure  of  I can  yap  would  differ  dramatically 
in  English  (9)  and  Latin  (10)  since  the  latter  would  contain  a sen- 
tence (S2)  which  would  be  dominated  by  another  sentence  (S-|)  which 
would  contain  the  modal: 

9.  (NP  AUX  VP) 

I can  yap 

10.  s1(NP.  VP(V  s2(NP,  VP)s2))s, 

I can  I yap 

The  history  of  this  development  of  the  English  modal s and  the  AUX  are 
well-known  through  Lightfoot's  work  (1979)  so  it  will  not  be  dis- 
cussed at  this  point.  In  contrast  to  Modern  Standard  English,  the 
various  Romance  languages  still  allow  their  modals  to  functions  as 
all  other  lexical  verbs  do.  Romance  auxiliaries  still  possess  all  of 
the  'defective'  elements  of  the  English  modal  paradigms  such  as  in- 
finitives (e.g.,  pouvoir  'to  be  able  to*  in  contrast  to  '*to  can'), 
preterites  (je  pouvais  'I  could')  and  past  participles  which  can  be 
used  as  in: 

11.  J'ai  pu  trebucher 

I-have  can-past-part,  trip 

' I could  trip' 

No  such  form  is  possible  in  Standard  English: 

12a.  *1  have  could  trip, 

now,  although  it  is  still  found  in  Modern  Scots: 

12b.  He  has  not  could  come. 

(OED,  1971:325) 
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It  is  this  lack  of  independent  auxiliary  coupled  with  the  non-use  of 
the  structurally  ambiguous  Yes,  I do  constructions  and  the  continued 
reliance  on  forms  of  facere  as  the  main  causative  that  prevented  the 
standard  Romance  dialects  and  Latin  from  developing  a true  PD.  It  is 
true  that  certain  ambiguous  structures  did  occur,  but  the  level  of 

/ 

ambiguity  was  tolerable  as  in  the  similarly  ambiguous  English: 

13.  My  friends  are  building  a house. 

which  can  mean  my  friends  are  themselves  pounding  nails  or  it  can 
mean  that  they  have  commissioned  some  firm  to  construct  a house  for 
them.  The  most  frequent  use  of  this  construction  in  Latin  and  French 
was  explained  by  Mueller  (Gougenheim,  1929:335)  as  a form  of  polite- 
ness used  in  addressing  persons  of  high  status  who  would  'have'  things 
done  for  them,  rather  than  doing  them  themselves.  This  is  similar  to 
the  somewhat  affected  request  in  English  to  a waiter  to  take  a dish 
away: 

14.  Would  you  please  have  this  removed? 

even  though  it  is  understood  that  it  is  the  waiter  who  will  do  the 
removing.  (The  last  sentence  also  provides  an  example  of  a still 
productive  DN  construction  in  English  do  the  Xing.)  Thus,  most  of 
the  purported  PD  examples  have  been  explained  within  the  structure 
of  Latin  or  Romance. 

Gougenheim  (1929:331)  shows  that  Diez1  claim  that  the  dialect 
of  Vosges  (France)  used  a PD  structure  to  express  a past  time  was 
actually  based  on  one  example  which  had  been  misanalyzed  in  the 
original  dialect  study  in  which  it  occurred.  The  phrase  '...lo  pi 
djenne  fe...'  was  read  as  ' . . . 1 e plus  jeune  fait...'  instead  of  the 
correct  '...le  plus  jeune  fils...'  by  the  researchers. 
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Meyer-LUbke  (1899)  reports  that  a PD  form  is  used,  but  only  for 
negative  sentences  in  Venetian  dialect  still  spoken  at  the  time  of 
his  writing.  Thus,  one  said: 

15.  kanto 

'I  sing' 

but  the  negative  of  (15)  was  reported  to  be: 

16.  no  fa  kanta 
no  do  sing 

1 1 don't  sing' 

Unfortunately,  he  provides  neither  sources  nor  further  examples.  No 
mention  of  this  form  is  made  in  Cortelazzo  (1979).  While  it  would  be 
interesting  if  Venetian  did  use  a PD  structure  in  a predictable  syn- 
tactic fashion,  no  further  comments  can  be  made  due  to  lack  of  data. 

4.4.5  Conclusion 

The  very  nature  of  Latin  and  its  Romance  descendants  prevents 
the  development  of  a purely  auxiliary  periphrastic  structure.  The 
examples  traditionally  given  are  to  be  seen  as  ambiguous  or  equivocal, 
but  not  as  firm  existence  of  PD.  Thus,  it  would  be  hard  to  posit  any 
direct  Romance  influence  on  the  English  PD.  It  is  possible  that  Latin 
and  French  helped  the  temporary  spread  of  (to  as  a causative  (cf. 
EllegSrd,  1953);  however,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  following  chapter 
that  this  led  to  intolerable  interdialectal  ambiguity.  As  a result, 
the  causative  use  of  <to  was  discontinued. 

4.5  Celtic 

Although  the  extant  Celtic  languages  are  of  no  great  importance 
in  synchronic  studies  of  English,  one  must  investigate  their  role  in 
the  history  of  Indo-European  and  specifically  English.  The  Celtic 
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languages  form  a substratum  for  many  of  the  modern  IE  languages. 
Furthermore,  Celtic  is  relevant  for  the  unique  changes  in  its  syn- 
tactic structures.  As  'all'  IE  dialects  were,  Celtic  was  originally 
an  OV  language  but  had  changed  to  VSO  by  the  time  of  the  earliest 
remaining  records.  Certain  OV  patterns  can  still  be  found  in  very 
early  texts  (Lehmann  and  Lehmann,  1975).  Celtic  was  the  only  IE 
language  to  make  this  shift. 

The  facts  mentioned  alone  should  warrant  closer  attention  by 
general  diachronic  linguists.  The  existence  of  frequent  PD-like 
forms  and  the  lasting  and  close  contact  with  the  other  two  groups  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  English,  Romance  and  Germanic,  require  that 
Celtic  be  given  closer  examination  in  this  work.  Unfortunately,  Cel- 
tic studies  are  not  readily  accessible  to  the  non-specialist,  nor 
are  the  texts  as  transparent  as  in  other  IE  dialects  due  to  relatively 
complex  morphophonological  alternations  and  widespread  verbal  supple- 
tion  among  other  factors.  Nonetheless,  a general  analysis  of  the 
situation  and  Celtic's  possible  influence  on  English  can  be  provided. 
This  is  done  in  addition  to  this  chapter's  basic  goal  of  showing  ex- 
amples of  the  frequency  of  DN  and  PD-like  structures  in  IE. 

4.5.1  Primary  Groupings  Within  Celtic 

The  Celtic  group  is  comprised  of  two  divisions  which  are  based 
on  the  earliest  phonological  split  known  within  Celtic.  This  deals 
with  the  development  of  the  PIE  /kw / which  became  / p/  in  the  Brythonic 
branch  (Welsh,  Cornish,  Breton  and  Gaulish)  and  /q/  in  the  Goidelic 
(Manx,  Irish  and  Gaelic).  In  addition  to  the  phonological  division, 
there  is  also  a geographical  split:  Continental  (spoken  on  the 
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European  continent)  and  Insular  (spoken  in  the  British  Isles).  These 
overlap.  Thus,  Gaulish  is  both  Brythonic  and  Continental  while  Cor- 
nish is  Brythonic  and  Insular. 

Of  Gaulish,  long  extinct,  not  much  is  known.  It  is  assumed 
from  what  little  evidence  which  has  been  found  that  Gaulish  was  SVO 
with  traces  of  PIE  SOV  (for  conflicting  evidence  see  Thurneysen,  1909). 
The  insular  languages  are  claimed  to  be  VSO  (for  alternate  views  see 
King, 1982;  Varin,  1979)  with  traces  of  SOV.  One  should  note  that  the 
first  records  of  the  insular  languages  are  much  later  than  the  data 
found  for  Gaulish.  Accordingly,  some  (such  as  Lehmann  and  Lehmann, 
1975)  suggest  that  the  insular  were  also  SVO  at  one  time.  That  re- 
mains to  be  proven. 

From  the  Celtic  languages  which  are  attested,  Cornish  and  Gaulish 
are  no  longer  spoken.  The  others  have  developed  literary  languages 
which  often  differ  greatly  from  colloquial  or  dialectal  forms.  This 
poses  problems  for  the  researcher  who  is  never  sure  what  is  to  be 
considered  a 'hyper-Celtic'  form,  a structure  introduced  to  make 
Celtic  'different'  from  its  powerful  neighbors,  French  and  English. 

Of  course,  no  direct  evidence  exists  from  Common  or  Proto-Celtic. 
One  assumes  (Le  Roux,  1957)  that  Old  Irish  (Goidelic)  preserves  a 
more  archaic  verbal  system  than  do  the  Brythonic  dialects.  Fortunately, 
the  earliest  texts  in  Welsh  were  written  in  an  archaic  style.  It 
seems  that  the  three  Brythonic  languages  remained  rather  close  for  an 
extended  time. 

Breton  is  not  'native'  to  France  where  it  is  still  spoken.  The 
native  Celtic  language,  Gaulish,  had  vanished  (Fleuriot,  1964)  when 
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Brythonic  immigrants  from  Britain  brought  their  various  dialects  to 
France  perhaps  as  a result  of  the  Germanic  invasion  of  the  future  Eng- 
land. Since  Breton  is  subject  to  French  influence  while  the  other 
remaining  Celtic  languages  exist  under  increasing  English  pressure, 
it  provides  independent  'proof'  of  the  lack  of  English  influence  in 
the  development  of  PD-like  structures  which  arise  in  some  Brythonic 
dialects. 

4.5.2  PD  Structures 

In  the  earliest  Celtic  (Old  Irish)  texts,  there  are  numerous  DN 
constructions  (Gagnepain,  1963).  These  early  examples  are  formed  with 
unambiguous  verbal  nouns.  This  DN  construction  still  exists  today  in 
the  Goidelic  dialects.  (See  4.5.6  for  Gaelic  examples.)  At  first 
glance,  one  might  expect  these  examples  to  be  formed  with  develop- 
ments of  the  PIE  *dhe- : 

17.  dogentar  aidchumtach  tempuil  less 
' i 1 rebatira  le  temple' 

(Gagnepain,  1963:85) 

but  this  is  reported  by  Yoshioka  (1908)  to  be  related  to  a root  mean- 
ing 'to  cause  to  be  born.'  The  Brythonic  forms,  however,  seem  to  be 
developments  from  Proto-Celtic  *uer-ago  related  to  Latin  ago  'drive, 
do'  which  was  also  used  in  the  sense  of  'do  or  make.' 

The  nominal  nature  of  the  PIE  'infinitive'  was  maintained  in  the 
Goidelic  branch;  it  was  declined  as  any  noun  was.  As  a result,  no 
PD  could  develop.  (See  Jeffers,  1975,  for  view  that  Celtic  verbal 
noun  was  not  a carry-over  from  PIE.)  However,  most  of  nominal  mor- 
phology was  lost  in  Brythonic  so  that  a reanalysis  could  begin  to 
take  place.  Thus,  one  could  assume  that  the  beginning  of  PD  forms 
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in  the  Brythonic  dialects  to  have  first  occurred  after  the  group  had 
separated  from  the  Goidelic.  Of  course,  no  direct  evidence  remains 
from  Proto-Celtic  to  disprove  this  assumption. 

Before  one  can  discuss  the  PD  structures  of  Celtic,  certain  as- 
pects of  the  verbal  and  nominal  system  should  be  reviewed.  It  has 
been  noted  that  Celtic  had  become  VSO  by  the  time  the  earliest  extant 
texts  were  written.  This  order  is  unique  as  the  underlying  order  for 
an  IE  language.  However,  the  VSO  order  does  not  exclude  the  placement 
of  certain  constituents  before  the  verb  as  motivated  by  discourse  and 
other  goals  (e.g.  topical izati on) . In  some  dialects  of  Breton  and 
Cornish,  some  element  MUST  precede  the  verb  except  in  a few  cases  (as 
in  imperatives)  so  that  they  might  be  better  viewed  as  verb-second  or 
even  SVO  languages.  The  various  Celtic  dialects  seem  to  be  progres- 
sing to  independent  goals.  This  is  clear  when  one  analyzes  the  dis- 
tribution of  PD-like  structures.  One  finds  examples  of  historically 
common  phenomena  which  have  been  altered  to  meet  the  specific  needs 
of  each  individual  language/dialect  to  such  an  extent  that  the  orig- 
inal common  characteristics  have  been  practically  obliterated. 

All  three  Brythonic  dialects  do  exhibit  PD-like  structures.  The 
uses  for  them  vary  from  the  rare  use  in  Modern  Welsh  to  the  occasional 
and  predictable  use  in  Breton  to  its  use  in  Cornish  as  a regular  form 
at  the  expense  of  the  otherwise  conjugated  verb  forms.  The  interest- 
ing question  is:  how  and  why  did  these  differences  arise? 

4.5.3  Welsh 

DN  constructions  were  used  quite  frequently  in  Middle  Welsh,  but 
they  are  rare  in  Modern  Welsh.  Le  Roux  (1957)  points  out  that  DN 
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is/was  mainly  used  when  no  subject  is  expressed.  Then  the  'infinitive' 
could  be  placed  in  initial  position.  It  will  be  suggested  in  4.5.4 
that  Breton  REQUIRES  this  DN  structure  to  preserve  a verb-second  con- 
straint in  matrix  sentences.  This  might  have  been  the  case  in  Middle 
Welsh.  The  modern  literary  language  is  based  on  Northern  Welsh  which 
positions  the  conjugated  do- form  first  which  indicates  it  does  not 
possess  this  verb-second  constraint.  More  work  would  need  be  done  on 
Welsh  dialects  before  any  clear  precise  hypothesis  could  be  offered. 
Breton  presents  a much  more  obvious,  syntactic  use  of  do-forms . 

4.5.4  Breton 

Written  Modern  Breton  should  be  seen  as  two  different  forms 
according  to  Varin  (1979):  traditional  Breton  (TB)  and  brezhoneg 

chi mi k 'chemical  Breton'  (Bch).  Bch  is  actually  an  artificial  dia- 
lect which  strives  towards  the  abstract  ideals  of  a 'true  Celtic  lan- 
guage.' This  is,  of  course,  a backlash  against  French  influence.  As 
a result,  it  does  not  reflect  any  spoken  dialects.  It  does  try  to 
maintain  the  Celtic  VSO  order.  Varin  suggests  that  TB  has  become 
SVO  superficially  andy  underlyingly. 

The  PD-like  forms  are  comprised  of  forms  of  the  auxiliary-like 
(and  lexical)  verb  ober  'do,  make'  (this  infinitive  form  is  borrowed 
from  Latin  opera)  with  the  infinitive.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  verbal  noun  is  not  as  obviously  'nounish'  as  its  counterpart  in 
Irish.  However,  the  PD  form  is  allowed  only  in  'inverted'  sentences, 
where  the  infinitive  is  the  initial  element  in  the  sentence.  (The 
two  literary  'dialects'  vary  on  the  precise  conditions.)  Thus,  we 
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18a.  Me  a re  al  levr  dezhi  breman 
I pt  give  the  book  to-her  now 
am  giving  the  book  to  her  now' 

(King,  1982:85) 

which  contrasts  with  the  topicalized  nominal  (DO)  infinitive: 

18b.  Rein  a ran  al  levr  dezhi  breman 

give-inf  pt  do-lsg  the  book  to-her  now 
'I  give  the  book  to  her  now1 

(King,  1982:85) 

The  latter  example  reminds  one  of  the  German  structure: 

19.  Kauen  tut  sie  gut 
chew  does  she  well 
'Chewing  she  does  well' 

however,  no  subject  need  be  expressed  in  the  Breton  example.  It  is 
interesting  that  Bch  allows  verb-initial  subordinate  clauses  but 
maintains  a surface  constraint  against  verb-initial  matrix  sentences. 
Thus,  XVX  is  the  surface  form  of  matrix  sentences.  Varin  suggests 
that  topical ization  (seen  in  two  previous  Breton  examples)  is  the  most 
common  means  used  to  preserve  this  constraint.  If  no  other  element  is 
topicalized,  then  the  PD-like  structure  seen  in  (18b)  MUST  be  used. 
This  is  an  interesting  SYNTACTIC  use  of  a semantic  equivalent  of  do. 
Furthermore,  its  history  is  blatantly  parallel  to  the  English  case. 
Earlier  verbal  nouns  have  been  reanalyzed  as  infinitives  and  are  used 
to  preserve  surface  constraints.  Fortunately,  one  cannot  ascribe 
English  influence  since  it  took  place  in  France.  Rather,  it  should 
be  seen  as  a parallel,  but  independent  development. 

4.5.5  Cornish 

Cornish,  no  longer  spoken,  provides  examples  of  extensive  use  of 
its  PD  structure.  Unfortunately,  the  earliest  Cornish  records  date 
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from  a period,  the  16th  century,  when  the  existence  of  Cornish  was 
already  seriously  endangered.  Thus,  the  data  must  be  viewed  with  some 
caution.  Indeed,  by  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  no  native  speakers 
of  Cornish  remained  alive.  Accordingly,  it  is  impossible  to  'trace' 
the  development  of  PD  in  Cornish.  Rather,  only  examples  from  the 
last  days  of  the  language  can  be  given. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  differences  between  English  and 
Cornish  PD  since  they  tend  to  suggest  that  there  was  little  direct  in- 
fluence on  Cornish  from  English.  Once  again,  PD  seems  to  be  'unpre- 
dictable' in  Cornish  in  contrast  with  the  now  predictable  PD  of  the 
English  of  today.  It  should  be  remembered  that  English  PD  was  also 
used  'capriciously'  in  earlier  centuries  before  it  reached  the  some- 
what stable  position  it  has  today. 

Jenner  (1904)  notes  that  in  early  Cornish  works  one  finds  predom- 
inately inflected  verbs  with  pronouns  added  only  for  emphasis  (as  in 
Modern  Spanish).  However,  Cornish  began  to  level  its  verbal  paradigm 
to  the  so-called  impersonal  forms  which  were  uninflected.  Then,  in- 
flected forms  were  found  only  in  negatives,  interrogatives  and  depend- 
ent clauses.  (Cf.  Givon,  1979,  for  justification  for  similar  groups 
in  other  languages.)  Jenner  further  states  that  even  then  the  form 
which  was  inflected  was  an  auxiliary  rather  than  a lexical  verb.  In 
later  Cornish  even  the  auxiliary  remained  uninflected. 

The  verb  gwi 1 'do'  could  be  used  as  an  auxiliary  in  almost  all 
tenses  and  voices  in  Cornish  in  contrast  to  Breton  which  limited  the 
distribution  of  its  cognate  form.  It  is  important  to  note  that  very 
few  vestiges  of  the  nominal  morphology  (if  any)  remained  visible  in 
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Cornish.  Nominal  suffixes  had  all  but  disappeared  as  in  English. 

Some  diachronic  evidence  for  the  nominal  origin  surfaces  when  the 
auxiliary  forms  are  combined  with  pronominal  objects.  Thus,  one  sees 

20.  Dew  a wra  cara  an  bes 

God  prt.  does  love  the  world-nom/acc 

(wra  is  the  mutated  form  of  gwi 1 ) with  simple  SVO  structures,  but: 

21 . ev  a wra  ow  tholla 
he  prt.  does  my-poss  deceive 
'He  deceives  me' 

However,  there  is  some  confusion  in  the  forms  of  the  pronouns  so  that 
many  of  the  forms  might  support  the  hyposthesis  which  we  wish  to  ad- 
vance that  the  possessive  had  been  reanalyzed  as  the  accusative  also. 
Compare: 

22.  ev  a'n  doro 

he  part-us-acc  will  bring 

which  is  rare  even  in  the  earliest  MMS  (Jenner  1904:100)  to  the  more 
common : 

23.  ev  a 'gan  doro 

he  part  our-poss  will  bring 

in  which  no  nominal  nor  infinitive  form  is  used  but  nonetheless  a 
possessive  form  of  the  pronoun  is  used.  This  supports  the  idea  that 
the  PD  forms  had  been  analyzed  as  auxiliaries  rather  than  as  main  or 
lexical  verbs  combined  with  verbal  nouns.  Indeed,  one  can  imagine 
a self- reinforcing  situation  in  which  the  earlier  possessive  pronouns 
spread  to  the  non-PD  structures  to  overcome  the  ambiguities  which  re- 
sulted in  the  use  of  the  historical  accusative  foms.  (English  pro- 
vides a 'similar'  case  in  its  introduction  of  they/them  to  overcome 


the  inherent  ambiguity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  pronouns.)  This  would 
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cement  the  auxiliary  analysis  for  the  PD  structures.  Thus,  MCS  of 
the  pre-PD  structures  would  provide  an  explanation  for  the  use  of  the 
possessive  in  (23). 

The  use  of  PD  in  responses  also  supports  the  idea  of  reanalysis 
of  gwil  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  English  sense  of  the  term.  Many  lan- 
guages possess  no  word  for  'yes'  or  'no1;  rather,  they  often  repeat 
part  of  the  verb  phrase  as  the  answer.  This  is  actually  quite  com- 
mon. English,  however,  requires  only  the  auxiliary  to  be  repeated. 
Thus,  in  response  to: 

24.  Do  you  waterlog  often? 
one  can  answer: 

25.  I do. 

26.  I might. 

27.  I can. 

28.  I did. 

and  so  on.  We  have  remarked  already  that  this  differs  from  the  situ- 
ation in  the  other  Germanic  languages  which  lack  an  independent  AUX. 
These  require  an  'object'  in  response  to  (24): 

29.  Pet  goer  jag.  (Swedis) 

30.  Pat  doe  ik.  (Dutch) 

31.  Das  tue  ich.  (German) 

in  which  the  underlined  word  represents  some  pronominal  form  of  the 
deleted  VP.  Cornish  and  Irish  agree  with  English  in  the  use  of  an 
objectless  do-form.  Thus,  in  response  to  the  Cornish  question: 

32.  A wrig  ev  mos  dho  Benzans? 

Q did  he  go  to  Penzance 
'Did  he  go  to  Penzance? 
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(wrig  is  mutated  form  of  gwil ) one  simply  replies: 

33.  Gwrig. 
did 

This  holds  true  for  the  other  'auxiliaries'  as  well.  However,  the 
obvious  nominal  characteristics  of  the  Irish  'infinitive'  prevent  the 
MCS  of  the  cto-forra  as  a true  auxiliary  which  it  became  in  Cornish. 

Although  one  might  wish  to  suggest  English  influence  produced 
the  PD  in  Cornish,  the  PD  is  used  in  ways  impossible  in  English. 

First,  in  a simple  periphrastic  sentence,  gwi 1 is  proclitic  indicating 
a lack  of  emphasis.  This  unaccented  do  is  still  possible  in  affirma- 
tive English  sentences  only  in  certain  dialects  spoken  in  and  around 
the  old  Cornish  areas  (cf.  Ihalainen,  1976).  This  suggests  the  re- 
verse situation:  Cornish  influencing  the  local  varieties  of  English. 

Secondly,  Cornish  PD  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  bos  'be'  in 
passives: 

34.  Mar  ni  wrello  bos  gwithes 

if  no  do-subjunt.  be  guarded-past-part. 

'If  he  be  not  guarded' 

(Jenner,  1904:118) 

An  older  form  would  have  passivized  gwil  itself: 

35.  Mar  ny  wrer  y wythe 

if  no  do-pass  pt  guard 

(Jenner,  1904:118) 

This  oould  hardly  be  ascribed  to  English  influence. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Cornish  has  vanished  since  it  seems  to 
have  been  developing  very  general  uses  for  its  PD  structures.  Per- 
haps Cornish  would  eventually  have  required  some  surface  auxiliary  to 
present  superficially  of  which  gwi 1 woul d have  been  the  most  general. 
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It  is  clear  that  Cornish  has  gone  farthest  among  the  Celtic  dialects 
to  maximize  the  PD  structure.  At  the  other  extreme  is  Gaelic,  a 
Goidelic  dialect,  which  maintains  the  obvious  DN  construction. 

4.5.6  Gaelic 

Gaelic  is  Goidelic  Irish  taken  to  Scotland.  It  still  shows  a 
clear  DN  structure: 

36.  dean  suidhe 

do  sit+nominal  suffix 

(Gillies,  1902:112) 

As  is  expected,  a DO  is  in  the  possessive  form: 

37.  rinn  e mo  bhuladh 

did  he  my-poss  strike-nominal  suffix 

which  unlike  in  Cornish,  clearly  contrasts  with  a true  accusative  DO: 

38.  na  buail  mi 

neg-imp  strike  me-acc 

'Don't  hit  me' 

There  are  verbs  whose  verbal  noun  forms  have  no  nominal  suffix  so  one 
could  imagine  the  possible  situation  in  which  they  would  lend  them- 
selves to  reanalysis.  However,  they  are  more  than  outweighed  by  those 
which  are  not  ambiguous.  Thus,  true  PD  is  prevented  in  Gaelic. 

4.5.7  Celtic  and  the  Causative  DN 

It  was  suggested  in  the  previous  section  that  Italic  'PD'  had 
developed  from  a MCS  of  a causative  structure.  The  same  explanation 
of  the  English  structure  has  been  advanced.  However,  Gagnepain  (1963) 
is  quite  adamant  in  stating  that  at  no  time  did  the  Celtic  structure 
hold  any  type  of  causative  meaning.  Thus,  if  one  could  prove  Cornish 
or  Welsh  to  be  the  'source'  for  English  PD,  one  could  efface  any 
credibility  of  the  causative  theory  in  English. 
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4.5.8  Conclusion 

Much  work  needs  to  be  done  on  the  Celtic  texts  before  an  accurate 
history  of  the  developmental  variations  of  the  DN  constructions  can 
be  written.  However,  this  brief  discussion  has  shown  that  a similar 
or  coronon  phenomenon,  a DN  structure,  can  be  transformed  for  many 
purposes.  Secondly,  one  more  impl icational  link  for  a PIE  origin  of 
the  DN  structures  in  the  IE  languages  has  been  built.  Celtic  will 
provide  interesting  parallels  to  developments  which  are  discussed  in 
relation  to  the  final  IE  group  to  be  discussed  in  this  chapter,  Ger- 
manic. 

4.6  Germanic 

It  is,  of  course,  the  Germanic  dialects  which  should  furnish  the 
best  diachronic  evidence  for  the  development  of  the  PIE  DN  construc- 
tions in  relation  to  the  English  PD  forms.  To  accomplish  this,  an 
important,  unique  characteristic  of  Germanic  which  might  have  direct 
relation  to  DN  structures,  the  Germanic  Weak  Preterite,  will  be  ex- 
amined. Then,  many  of  the  various  Germanic  dialects  will  be  explored 
for  PD-like  structures.  It  will  be  seen  that  many  of  the  languages 
might  seem  to  possess  almost  true  PD  forms.  However,  not  enough  is 
known  of  them  to  provide  the  necessarily  complete  analyses. 

4.6.1  Germanic  Weak  Preterite 

One  of  the  most  complex  and  discussed  problems  in  Germanic  lin- 
guistics is  the  origin  of  the  Germanic  Weak  Preterite  (GWP).  The 
GWP  or  regular  past  (as  in  'washed  up1)  is  thought  by  many  scholars 
to  be  the  result  of  a compounding  of  a verbal  stem  or  noun  with 

t 

forms  of  the  ancestor  of  do.  The  GWP  contrasts  in  Germanic  with  the 
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relatively  easily  explained  'strong'  pasts  (e.g.  hung) . It  is  clear 
that  this  development  in  Proto-Germanic  would  lend  credibility  to  the 
idea  that  (to  is  somehow  predisposed  to  being  used  in  the  formation  of 
periphrastic  constructions.  Unfortunately,  no  clear  proof  can  be 
given.  Neither  side  of  this  issue  will  be  supported  in  this  work  al- 
though it  is  obvious  that  a certain  bias  towards  the  acceptance  of 
this  theory  might  be  inevitable. 

4. 6. 1.1  History 

Following  Tops  (1974)  four  types  of  preterites  are  observable  in 
the  older  stages  of  Germanic:  1.  reduplicated  (ON  rera  'rowed'); 

2.  an  ablaut  preterite  found  only  in  Germanic;  3.  an  IE  perfect 
with  ablaut;  4.  the  GWP  which  also  seems  to  have  been  a Germanic  in- 
novation. 

Three  sources  for  the  origin  of  the  dental  (GWP)  preterite  have 
been  suggested:  1.  IE  dh;  2.  IE  t/,  3.  some  IE  laryngeal.  Only 

the  first  is  of  concern  in  this  study. 

Von  Stade  (unpublished,  died  1718)  is  given  credit  for  being  the 
first  to  connect  the  dental  preterite  with  forms  of  *don,  the  Ger- 
manic development  of  PIE  *dhe-.  This  claim  was  explored  by  Grimm  and 
Bopp  and  was  widely  accepted  until  Begemann  (1874)  suggested  that  it 
was  not  phonological ly  possible  to  derive  the  Germanic  forms  from  a 
PIE  *dh.  Nonetheless,  Grimm  accepted  it  as  possible  even  after  'his' 
discovery  of  the  sound  correspondences  widely  known  as  Grimm's  Laws. 
Both  the  stem  and  the  dental  endings  have  been  subjected  to  much  dis- 
cussion during  the  continuing  debate.  In  spite  of  much  analysis  by 
some  of  the  finest  linguists,  the  data  remain  contumacious. 
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The  source  for  the  forms  of  *don  has  been  sought  in  the  PIE  im- 
perfect, the  perfect  and  aorist.  No  one  source  can  account  for  all 
Germanic  forms.  The  stem  hbs  been  treated  as  a nomen  actionis,  an 
analogical  stem,  an  undefined  verbal  noun,  an  uninflected  form  and 
even  simply  declared  unspecified.  One  would  like  to  see  a parallel 
in  the  use  of  an  accusative  (or  some  other  oblique  case)  plus  nominal 
plus  a form  of  *don  ('I  ruminating  did')  to  the  theories  presented 
in  Chapter  III  which  suggest  a similar  process  occurred  to  form  PD  in 
English.  In  light  of  the  claim  that  Proto-Germanic  was  SOV  (cf.  Smith, 
1971),  one  can  envision  a process  in  which  a basic  SOV  sentence  (in 
which  0 was  the  nominal  and  V some  form  of  *don)  was  reanalyzed  as 
SVauxV  (in  which  V is  the  new  'infinitive'  and  auxV  some  form  of  *don) 
due  to  confusion  of  forms  as  nominal  morphology  began  to  decay.  This 
would  place  the  auxiliary  verb  exactly  were  one  would  expect  it  in  an 
SOV  language.  Then,  this  would  change  to  SV+suffix  as  the  auxiliary 
verb  was  incorporated  into  the  now  verbal  stem.  If  such  a process 
did  occur,  it  had  to  have  been  completed  in  the  Proto-Germanic  time 
since  Gothic  and  Scandanavian  have  GWP  forms  but  *don  no  longer  is 
found  in  these  languages  except  in  certain  relic  forms.  Thus,  it  seems 
that  in  the  early  history  of  Germanic,  processes  similar  to  the  for- 
mation of  PD  might  have  already  been  at  work.  Unfortunately,  the 
evidence  is  too  weak  to  make  any  definite  claims.  Accordingly,  the 
hypothesis  must  be  considered  speculative  though  intriguing.  However, 
before  we  leave  this  topic,  it  might  be  wise  to  examine  briefly  some 
similar  phenomena  in  three  distantly  related  IE  dialects. 
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4. 6. 1.2  GMP-like  Situations  in  Hittite,  Sanskrit  and  Persian 

Just  as  one  might  seek  the  origin  of  the  GWP  in  the  verbal  noun 
plus  do- forms,  one  can  explain  an  entire  class  of  verbs  in  Hittite 
this  way.  Furthermore,  one  can  clearly  see  the  beginnings  of  such  a 
phenomenon  in  certain  Sanskrit  and  Persian  forms. 

Georgiev  (1971)  suggests  that  the  Hittite  (and  PIE)  verbs  which 
end  in  -iya  are  to  be  viewed  as  earlier  composites  of  nouns  plus 
the  Hittite  verb  iya  'make.'  One  assumes  then  that  these  are  to  have 
originally  been  analyzed  as  0 V structures,  then  through  reanalysis  as 
verbal  stem  plus  suffix.  This  is,  of  course,  identical  in  theory  with 
the  proposed  development  of  the  GWP.  More  startling,  however,  is  his 
suggestion  that  all  IE  verbs  in  -iye-  and  -eye-  are  to  be  treated  the 
same.  This  would  imply  that  PIE,  or  at  least  late  PIE,  had  some  peri- 
phrastic forms  which  then  could  have  been  inherited  and  relexicalized 
in  Germanic.  Again  no  conclusion  can  be  reached  in  this  limited  study. 
Rather,  let  us  turn  to  other  examples  which  are  not  as  conjectural. 

Sanskrit  supplies  a situation  which  might  represent  a very  early 
stage  in  the  development  of  GWP.  Whitney  (1879)  discusses  the  peri- 
phrastic perfect  which  was  almost  absent  in  the  Veda.  It  was,  how- 
ever, quite  regular  and  indeed  required  in  some  cases  in  classical 
Sanskrit.  The  periphrastic  perfect  is  formed  by  combining  the  accu- 
sative of  a derivative  noun-stem  with  the  perfect  form  of  jcr  'make.' 
Eventually  k£  was  almost  completely  replaced  by  forms  of  as^  'be.' 

For  some  verbs  this  is  the  only  perfect  possible.  For  others, 
both  the  periphrastic  perfect  and  the  analytical  perfect  were  used. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  verbal  noun  and  the  form  of  kr 
were  not  viewed  as  a single  element  so  that  other  elements  could 
come  between  them. 

Since  Sanskrit  maintained  the  nominal  characteristic  of  the  accu- 
sative object,  no  'Sanskrit  Weak  Preterite'  was  possible.  Somewhat 
further  down  the  road  of  development  is  the  situation  in  Persian. 

Sheintuch  (1976)  provides  interesting  examples  and  discussion  of 
the  Persian  periphrastic  verb  (PV).  A PV  is  formed  by  combining  an 
undeclinable  element  with  a 'pure'  Persian  single  verb  stem  which 
carries  the  syntactic  features  which  a main  verb  would.  Various  cri- 
teria determine  which  simple  verb  will  perform  the  auxiliary  function. 
One  is  kardan  'make'  which  is  related  to  the  kr  of  the  Sanskrit  form. 
Once  again  the  SOV  order  of  Persian  allows  a situation  ripe  for  re- 
analysis into  Vaux.  Sheintuch  is  careful  to  note  that  PV's  behave 
in  Persian  as  a single  element.  Thus, a PV,  which  theoretically  should 
consist  of  an  0V  structure,  allows  a DO  rather  than  the  expected  10 
of  a compound  verb.  She  contrasts  rather  violently: 

39.  Dan  gave  a beating  to  Mary. 

in  which  Mary  is  the  10,  dative,  to  the  Persian: 

40.  dan  merira  kotak  zad 
Dan  Mary-acc  beating  hit 
'Dan  beat  Mary' 

(1976:138) 

Furthermore,  unlike  the  Sanskrit  examples,  no  intervening  elements  are 
possible  in  Persian.  Thus,  one  could  not  insert  ziyad  'much'  between 
kotak  and  zad  in  (40)  although  such  possibilities  did  exist  in  Sanskrit. 
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This  is  the  situation  which  would  have  been  required  before  GWP 
could  have  developed.  But  yet,  the  PV's  in  Persian  are  not  identical 
with  simple  verbs;  adjectival  derivatives  of  PV's  are  not  possible 
whereas  they  are  of  simple  verbs.  These  PV's  are  traceable  to  Aves- 
tan  although  they  were  much  less  common  then. 

In  Avestan,  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  PV's  were  almost  iden- 
tical to  the  Sanskrit  nominal  plus  full  or  lexical  verb: 

41.  skendam  se  mano  karanuidi 

destruction-acc  his  mind-acc  do 
'destroy  his  mind1 

(Sheintuch,  1976:140) 

In  this  example,  one  notes  that  elements  intervene  between  the  verb 
and  its  nominal  object;  also  there  is  still  visible  nominal  morpho- 
logy. This  shift  in  Persian  shows  the  direction  such  a change  in  an 
analysis  of  'compound  verbs'  would  take.  It  is  very  similar  to  the 
posited  changes  in  Germanic.  Again  the  problem  arises:  when  did 

these  periphrastic  forms  first  become  analyzed  as  periphrastics? 

Again  the  pattern  seems  to  be  one  of  maximization  of  an  already 
existing  structure  for  different  goals. 

These  cases  have  served  to  show  situations  similar  to  a hypothet- 
ical development  in  Proto-Germanic.  They  lend  support  to  the  basic 
hypothesis  of  this  work:  reanalysis  of  DN  constructions  to  accomplish 

different  goals.  Now  we  can  return  to  the  historical  era  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  PD  and  PD-like  structures  in  Germanic  dialects. 

4.6.2  Do  Structures  in  Germanic 

The  historical  Germanic  dialects  exhibit  many  overlapping  uses 
of  Proto-Germanic  *don  'do,  make'  which  was  replaced  by  taujan  in 
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in  Gothic  and  early  Norse  (cf.  Pipping,  1921)  which  was  in  turn  re- 
placed by  cognates  of  gtira  in  the  modern  Scandinavian  languages.  We 
will  distinguish  only  among  four  structures: 

42.  He  dazed  out  good,  but  I did  it  even  better. 

43.  so  hue  so  min  than  farlognid  so  dom  ic  is  so  self 
whoever  my-gen  denies  so  do  I his-gen  (my)self 
'whoever  denies  me,  so  will  I him'  (Old  Saxon) 

(Sievers,  1878:141) 

44.  than  odra  Iudeon  duon 

than  other  Jews  do  (Old  Saxon) 

(Sievers,  1878:104) 

45.  t>one  oderne  dail  he  dyde  gehealden 

the  other  part  he  did  keep-inf(!) 

'he  caused  the  second  part  to  be  kept'  (Aelfric  Lives  3:123) 

(Skeats,  1881:58) 

(One  cannot  be  completely  sure  that  (43)  and  (44)  are  genuine  Old 
Saxon  forms  since  the  He! i and  may  have  had  an  English  redactor.) 

These  will  be  classified  respectively  as: 

a.  vicarious:  d£  plus  pronominal  element  replaces  VP 

b.  substitutive:  d£  replaces  V;  construction  unaltered 

c.  anaphoric:  d£  replaces  VP 

d.  causal:  (to  equals  'cause,  make' 

These  classifications  will  be  important  in  understanding  the  proposed 
developmental  history  presented  in  the  following  chapter.  We  shall 
provide  only  those  examples  necessary  to  illuminate  the  background  for 
the  claim  that  English  is  the  only  Germanic  language  which  exhibits 
true  PD.  It  will  be  held  that  the  other  PD-like  structures  found  in 
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Germanic  are  more  easily  explained  as  superficially  manifested  higher 
verbs.  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  other  dialects  to  require  postu- 
lating an  independent  AUX  as  is  needed  for  English  and  its  PD. 

4.6.2. 1 Substitutive  Do 

It  is  quite  clear  that  (to  or  related  verbs  have  served  as  wide- 
spread replacements  for  other  lexical  verbs  in  Germanic  for  some  length 
of  time.  This  has  taken  two  basic  forms  which  are  referred  to  as 
vicarious  and  substitutive  in  this  study.  When  we  compare  the  Latin 
basis  for  the  Old  Saxon  substitutive  (43)  we  note  the  repetition  of 
the  lexical  verb: 

46.  Qui  autem  negaverit  me...negabo  et  ego  eum 

farlognid  dom 

(Nolli,  1955:33) 

one  notes  that  the  syntactic  construction  remains  the  same  in  the  Old 
Saxon  text  even  though  the  second  occurrence  of  deny  has  been  replaced. 
Genitive  objects  i_s  and  min  are  used  for  both  verbs  although  duan  nor- 
mally takes  an  accusative  object.  Duan  simply  substitutes  for  farlog- 
nian.  This  contrast  with  the  vicarious  (42)  and  the  anaphoric  (44) 
which  replace  the  entire  VP. 

Interestingly,  the  Gothic  version  of  (43)  which  is  several  cen- 
turies older  follows  the  Latin  (Greek)  model: 

47.  ...afaikit)  mik...afaika  jah  ik  ina 

denies  deny 

(Bernhardt,  1884:10) 

Two  possibilities  exist  to  explain  this.  The  'sacredness'  of  the  text 
prevented  the  Gothic  translator  from  altering  the  text,  or  a general 
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use  of  taujan  (the  replacement  for  *don  in  Gothic)  had  not  yet  been 
developed.  No  conclusion  can  be  reached  with  just  these  data.  It  is 
plain  that  this  general  use  had  been  achieved  by  the  time  of  the 
early  Old  English  and  Old  Saxon  texts,  however. 

4. 6. 2. 2 Causative  Do 

The  causative  use  of  *don  was  extremely  common  at  times  in  the 
various  dialects,  but  it  was  often  used  in  conjuction  with  a that-com- 
plement  rather  than  an  infinitive  complement  ('Do  that  he  comes!1). 

In  all  of  the  standard  languages  do  cognates  have  been  replaced  by 
other  causatives  such  as  make  or  let  which  do  not  require  nor  allow 
Equi . (Equi  is  used  here  as  a cover  term  for  various  similar  opera- 
tions.) We  will  suggest  that  do  was  replaced  to  prevent  the  frequent 
ambiguity  which  resulted  from  the  double  use  of  (to  as  causative  and 
replacement.  Although  this  change  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion (cf.  EllegSrd,  1953),  until  now  no  principled  explanations 
have  been  offered. 

If  we  compare  the  relationship  between  Equi,  passive  do,  and  its 
frequent  replacements,  have,  make  and  let,  we  note  the  inherent  am- 
biguity of  cto  which  is  prevented  if  other  verbs  are  used  in  those 
Contexts.  Compare: 

48.  I have  the  letter  read  (by  him). 

49.  I have  him  read  the  letter. 

50.  I have  myself  read  the  letter 

English  clearly  distinguishes  the  passive  (48)  from  the  active  (49). 
Also  note  that  Equi  is  NOT  permissible  in  (50);  the  subject  of  the 
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lower  sentence  MUST  appear  as  the  surface  'object'  of  the  higher. 

Make  behaves  in  a similar  fashion: 

51.  I make  myself  read  the  letter. 

52.  *1  make  read  the  letter. 

English  employs  word  order  and  the  use  of  the  past  participle  to  dis- 
tinguish (48)  from  (50).  The  other  Germanic  dialects  have  not  devel- 
oped the  'passive'  causative.  Rather,  (48)  and  (49)  in  German  are: 

53.  Ich  lasse  den  Brief  lesen. 

I let  the  letter-acc  read-inf. 

54.  Ich  lasse  ihn  den  Brief  lesen. 

I let  him-acc  the  letter-acc  read-inf. 

Since  lassen  does  not  allow  Equi , it  is  clear  (53)  is  a passive  with 
a deleted  agent;  otherwise,  a second  object  would  be  required  as  in 
(54).  Thus,  ambiguity  on  this  account  is  prevented.  However,  do  and 
its  cognates  allowed  (required  in  some  cases)  Equi.  This  produced 
ambiguities  similar  to  those  discussed  in  4.4.4  for  Latin.  Consider: 

55.  Ich  tue  den  Brief  lesen. 

I do  the  letter-acc  read-inf. 

This  could  be  interpreted  as 

56.  I have  the  letter  read 
or  as  the  result  of  Equi: 

57.  I have  (myself)  read  the  letter, 
which  could  be  viewed  as  equivocally  meaning: 

58.  I read  the  letter. 

This  would  then  have  the  same  underlying  structure  as  the  modal s which 
would  be  higher  verbs  as  described  for  French  or  Latin: 

59.  S.  Vm  NP(S.  VP) 

in  which  the  second  occurrence  of  would  be  deleted  by  Equi. 
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However,  it  should  be  remembered  that  cto- forms  were  also  used  in  many 
contexts  in  Germanic  wherein  cognates  of  facere  were  not  in  Romance. 
Hence,  the  occurrence  of  ambiguity  in  Germanic  would  be  much  more  fre- 
quent. This  would  be  even  more  obvious  in  English  as  some  dialects 
began  to  make  use  of  true  PD.  Accordingly,  it  would  be  essential  to 
remove  the  causative  function  from  cto,  since  other  non-ambiguous 
verbs  wre  to  be  found,  to  avoid  semantic  overloading  of  do. 

This  provides  principled  motivations  for  the  disappearence  of  the 
causative  d£  in  the  Germanic  dialects  while  many  other  IE  languages 
maintained  or  developed  similar  forms.  We  will  return  to  this  topic 
in  the  discussion  of  the  causative  do  theories  in  the  next  chapter. 

4. 6. 2. 3 Anaphoric  Do 

Old  English  and  Old  Saxon  texts  exhibit  early  use  of  anaphoric 
deconstructions.  (Note  caveat  about  Old  Saxon  data  on  72): 

60.  se  man  nolde  gan...swa  swa  odre  men  dydon 
this  man  not-would  go  as  other  men  did 

'this  man  would  not  go  as  other  men  did'  (Aelfric  Lives) 

(Skeats,  1881:264) 

61 . than  odra  Iudeon  duon 

than  other  Jews  do  (Old  Saxon:  He! i and) 

(Sievers,  1878:141) 

These  constructions  are  no  longer  possible  in  the  modern  standard  Ger- 
manic dialects  (except,  of  course,  in  English).  It  is  beyond  the 
limited  scope  of  this  work  to  explain  the  disappearance  of  this  form 
in  the  other  dialects.  Since  the  modals  exhibit  a vicarious  form, 
it  might  have  been  necessary  to  eliminate  anomalous  forms  which  did 
not  require  a pronominal i zed  form  of  the  VP. 
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4. 6. 2. 4 Vicarious  Do 

The  vicarious  do  in  (42)  is  structurally  different  from  the  aux- 
iliary do.  The  vicarious  d£  behaves  as  does  any  lexical  verb  while 
the  auxiliary  do  is  limited  in  distribution.  The  latter  corresponds 
well  to  the  occurrence  of  modal s in  English. 

In  English  modals  have  certain  exceptional  features  (cf.  5.2 
for  further  details  and  alternative  analysis)  which  are  only  partially 
shared  by  the  other  Gemanic  dialects.  In  English,  modals  do  not  under- 
go number  agreement: 

, 62.  *He  cans  entrain. 

whereas  in  German  they  must  use  (past  tense  due  to  their  preterite- 
present  nature)  personal  endings: 

63.  Er  kann  einsteigen 
he  can-3sg  entrain 

This  contrasts  with  the  plural: 

64.  Wir  kttnnen  einsteigen 
we  can-1  pi  entrain 

One  might  note  that  German  still  maintains  the  old  singular/plural 
stem  alternations  for  the  modals  which  English  has  dropped  thereby 
obscuring  the  modals'  ancestry  even  more.  Other  evidence  in  English 
requires  that  modals  be  classified  as  unique,  but  this  is  not  the  case 
for  the  other  Germanic  languages.  In  these  other  Germanic  dialects, 
there  is  no  (longer)  anaphoric  cto,  just  vicarious  do^  which  requires 
a pronominal i zed  form  of  a VP  or  S to  act  as  the  object  of  do.  This 
patterns  with  the  (sometimes  optional)  use  of  an  object  with  the  modals 
in  these  dialects  as  seen  in  the  following  responses  to  (65): 

65.  Can  you  make  him  comatose? 
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66.  Dejt  kan  jag.  (Swedish) 

67.  Pat  kan  ik.  (Dutch) 

68.  Das  kann  ich.  (German) 

69.  That  I can. 

The  English  response  (69)  is  at  best  highly  marked  whereas  the  others 
are  the  expected,  unmarked  responses.  This  use  of  objects  with  the 
modal s combines  with  other  phenomena  to  show  that  modal s are  simply 
higher  verbs  in  all  but  English. 

English  prohibits  modals  from  forming  past  participles,  present 
participles,  infinitives  or  from  occurring  in  complement  structures. 
These  are  all  permitted,  however,  in  the  other  Germanic  languages: 

70.  Hij  zal  dat  moeten  kopen.  (Dutch) 
he  shall  that  must  buy 

71.  Er  geht  urn  das  kriegen  zu  kdnnen.  (German) 

he  goes  in-order  that  get  to  can 

In  total,  there  is  no  evidence  to  analyze  modals  as  anything  but  verbs 

in  these  languages  as  was  done  in  4.4.4  for  Latin.  Thus,  when  we  en- 

counter the  extremely  frequent  uses  of  cognate  forms  of  do  (or  taujan) 
in  dialectal  forms  (see  Erben,  1969,  for  extensive  documentation  for 
just  German  alone;  Pipping,  1921,  for  Scandinavian;  Weijnen,  1971,  for 
Netherlandic)  we  can  analyze  the  structures  as  the  products  of  oblig- 
atory applications  of  Equi  in  infinitive  complementation  structures. 
Thus,  we  would  have  the  underlying  form: 

72.  S.  V (S.  V (0)) 


for  both: 
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73.  I must  buy  this. 

and  : 


74.  I do  buy  this. 

in  these  dialects  for  which  there  is  no  need  to  posit: 


75.  S AUX  V (0) 

as  we  would  based  on  evidence  for  English. 

Of  course,  this  avoids  the  entire  problem  of  the  PD  structures 
in  these  dialects:  why  are  the  PD  forms  not  allowed  in  the  standard 

languages?  They  ARE,  in  certain  marked  contexts  such  as: 

76.  Slapen  doet  hi j vaak.  (Dutch) 

sleep  does  he  often 

The  distribution  for  these  PD-like  forms  will  vary  from  dialect  to 
dialect.  For  example,  one  finds  in  some  Low  German  dialects  optional 
PD  forms  when  doon  'do'  follows  the  infinitive  as  it  does  in  (76)  or 
when  it  can  follow  the  infinitive  as  in  dependent  clauses  which  have 
a (conjugated)  verb-final  structure  (Bernhardt,  1903:12).  In  others, 
PD-like  forms  seem  to  be  used  to  avoid  'difficult'  forms  such  as  in 
the  Suedhessisch: 

77.  Du  duschd  lese 
you  do  read-inf 
'you  read' 


(Maurer,  1965:1824) 

to  avoid  the  (synchronical ly)  irregular  stem-vowel  change  required  in 
Standard  German  (les  to  lies): 

78.  Du  liest. 

Many  more  examples  can  be  easily  gathered  from  the  dialectal  and  re- 
gional lexica.  However,  no  firm  patterns  of  usage  can  be  posited, 
but  then  none  need  be  for  this  study  which  does  not  hope  to  explain 
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the  structures  of  all  Germanic  dialects.  The  developmental  history 
proposed  for  English  would  serve  as  a starting  point,  however,  for 
the  eventual  analysis  of  the  non-auxiliary  PD-like  uses  in  these  lan- 
guages. We  should  note  that  the  diversity  encountered  actually  sup- 
ports our  basic  contention  that  the  use  of  cto-forms  will  be  language 
or  dialect  specific  as  predicted  by  the  principle  of  maximization. 

The  difference  in  English  between  the  vicarious  do  and  the  ana- 
phoric do  which  becomes  PD  is  then  seen  as  essential  since  it  is  this 
which  separates  English  from  the  other  Germanic  dialects. 

4.7  Conclusion 

Germanic  presents  clear  examples  of  similar  but  separate  develop- 
ments of  a common  phenomenon:  the  widespread  ability  of  cognates  of 

do  to  replace  various  elements  of  a sentence.  Obviously,  only  the 
most  basic  type  of  analysis  has  been  offered  for  the  languages  other 
than  English.  Their  histories  must  be  explained  before  the  nature  of 
the  cause  of  the  English  change  is  fully  understood;  but  that  may  be 
impossible  to  reach. 

Additionally,  a novel,  principled  motivation  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  causative  cto  has  been  put  forward.  This  serves  as  a further 
example  of  similar  developments,  in  this  case  causative  uses  of  *dhe- 
in  Germanic  and  Romance,  which  had  to  be  altered  to  fit  within  the 
framework  of  each  individual  language. 

This  chapter  has  served  to  provide  case  histories  of  various 
types  of  changes  which  have  encompassed  PD-like  structures.  It  has 
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supplied  the  basic  groundwork  which  is  essential  to  the  reasoning 
presented  in  the  following  chapter.  It  has  been  seen  that  closely 
related  languages  or  dialects  can  (be  forced  to)  handle  the  role  of 
PD  or  DN  in  different  ways  depending  on  their  individual  needs  and 
goals.  Many  processes  similar  to  the  development  of  PD  have  been  pre- 
sented and  reviewed.  It  has  been  maintained  that  the  total  grammar 
of  a language  is  essential  to  the  correct  analysis  of  a supposed  PD 
structure.  However,  the  re-occurrence  of  certain  themes  in  the  case 
histories  (such  as  causative,  durative  or  imperfective)  which  remains 
unexplained  has  left  the  impression  that  some  perhaps  universal  range 
for  *dhi-  and  other  general  verbs  of  activity  has  yet  to  be  discov- 
ered. That,  however,  is  outside  the  realm  of  this  study  which  now 
continues  on  to  the  next  chapter. 

The  individual  case  histories  presented  in  this  chapter  will  be 
used  to  illustrate  the  necessity  for  certain  features  in  order  for 
English  to  have  been  able  to  develop  PD.  The  distinctions  and  de- 
finitions established  in  this  chapter  will  be  maintained  in  the  next. 


CHAPTER  V 
PROPOSED  ANALYSIS 


5.0  Introduction 

Several  examples  of  different  uses  for  DN  and  PD- 1 i ke  structures 
were  presented  in  the  last  chapter.  It  was  seen  that  they  could  be 
used  to  satisfy  many  varied  needs.  This  chapter  will  present  a pro- 
posed analysis  for  the  introduction  and  regulation  of  PD  into  English 
and  then  compare  this  proposal  to  others  which  have  been  offered  in 
the  past.  Four  main  sections  will  be  necessary.  First,  the  environ- 
ment which  was  needed  for  the  development  of  the  English  PD  will  be 
discussed.  On  this  basis,  the  second  section  presents  the  second 
stage  of  the  present  analysis,  the  discussion  of  the  motivation  for 
the  introduction  of  PD.  These  first  two  sections  are  tied  together 
to  form  the  two-stage  analysis  presented  here.  Then,  in  the  third 
section  the  relationship  between  PD  and  modal s in  English  is  explored. 
Finally,  comparisons  will  be  made  between  our  two-stage  analysis  and 
the  theories  which  were  discussed  in  the  third  chapter.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  present  analysis  accounts  for  many  of  the  supposed  pro- 
blems in  discussions  of  PD  and  provides  principled  generalizations 
about  recently  developed  structures  which  are  not  part  of  the  usual 
PD  debates. 
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5.1  Necessary  Environment 

Before  PD,  as  we  have  defined  it  for  English,  could  arise,  at 
least  five  environmental  preconditions  had  to  be  met.  This  section 
will  discuss  those  conditions  which  are  claimed  here  to  be  essential 
to  the  formation  of  the  PD  structures.  Additionally,  examples  from 
the  case  histories  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter  will  be  cited 
to  remind  the  reader  of  situations  in  which  developments  of  PD  was 
thwarted  by  the  lack  of  a certain  characteristic.  These  necessary 
preconditions  are: 

a.  existence  of  a verbal  infinitive 

b.  occurrence  of  cto  + infinitive 

c.  widespread  use  of  do  as  verbal  replacement 

d.  existence  of  motivations  for  independent  AUX 

e.  existence  of  ambiguous  structures  related  to  (d) 

These  requirements  will  be  discussed  in  the  order  given. 

5.1.1  Verbal  Infinitive 

Since  PD  is  defined  as  (auxiliary)  do  plus  infinitive,  the  Eng- 
lish PD  could  not  have  the  form  it  does  today  without  the  prior  devel- 
opment of  a verbal  infinitive.  Thus,  we  can  categorically,  if  trival^ 
ly,  deny  the  existence  of  PD  in  PIE  if  we  accept,  with  Disterheft 
(1980),  that  it  had  no  infinitive.  We  must  be  careful  to  distinguish 
between  verbal  and  nominal  infinitive.  This  distinction  was  illus- 
trated in  the  description  of  the  Gaelic  and  Cornish  infinitives.  It 
was  seen  that,  in  Gaelic,  what  functions  as  an  infinitive  is  in  fact 
the  nominal  form  of  a verb.  Thus,  Gaelic  which  (along  with  the  other 
Goidelic  languages  examined)  exhibits  other  features  necessary  for  PD 
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nevertheless  maintains  the  DN  constructions.  However,  in  Cornish, 
the  nominal  nature  of  the  infinitive  had  been  obscured  to  the  point 
that  a MCS  could  occur  to  produce  a true  PD  in  that  language. 

As  support  for  the  verbal  nature  of  the  English  infinitive,  we 
might  note  that  English  has  developed  the  gerundal  -ing  form,  which  is 
unique  in  the  Germanic  language  today  as  a productive  nominal izer. 
(This  contrasts  with  the  non-productlive  -Vng , such  as  German  -ung , 
suffix. ) 

1.  His  chattering  even  bothers  anoles. 

This  nominal  -ing  form  contrasts  with  the  to  X forms  as  in: 

2.  To  chatter  is  easy. 

which  is  not  a true  'noun.'  Note,  one  cannot  substitute  the  second 
for  the  first  form: 

3.  *His  to  chatter  even  bothers  anoles. 

This  infinitive/gerund  distribution  is  found  in  other  languages  such 
as  Latin: 

4.  errare  humanum  est 
to  err-inf  human  is 
'erring  is  human' 

5.  ars  errand? 

art  erring-gen-gerund 
'the  art  of  erring' 

However,  the  other  Germanic  languages  have  failed  to  develop  this 
special  nominal  form.  Indeed,  the  simple  infinitive  fills  both  roles 
as  in  the  German: 

6.  Sein  Schwdtzen  stUrt  die  Schildkrttten 
his  chatter-inf  disturbs  the  turtles 
'His  chattering  disturbs  the  turtles' 
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7.  Es  ist  leicht  zu  schwStzen 
it  is  light  to  chatter-inf 
'It  is  easy  to  chatter' 

The  history  of  the  development  and  distribution  of  the  gerund  is  too 
complex  to  discuss  here,  but  its  mere  existence  should  serve  as  indi- 
cation of  the  truly  non-nominal  nature  of  the  English  infinitive. 

Even  if  an  infinitive  does  exist,  it  must  be  able  to  be  combined 
with  do  before  PD  can  arise.  This  is  the  subject  of  the  second  pre- 
condi tion. 

5.1.2  Do  Plus  Infinitive 

The  second  factor  which  aided  the  reanalysis  to  occur  was  the 
prior  existence  of  do  plus  infinitive  structures.  These  structures 
have  been  documented  for  periods  long  before  we  note  any  complications 
which  cause  us  to  claim  (to  as  an  auxiliary.  However,  the  early  occur- 
rences of  do  plus  infinitive  were  all  causative  and  alternated  with 
causative  do-that  complements: 

8.  t>one  oflferne  dael  he  dyde  gehealden 
the  other  part  he  did  keep-inf 

'the  second  part  he  caused  to  be  kept'  (Aelfric  Lives  3:123) 

(Skeats,  1881:58) 

9.  he  defr^aethig  sittafr 
he  did  that  they  sit 

'he  made  them  sit'  (St.  Luke  12:37) 

(Bright,  1893:58) 

They  were  not  very  common,  but  more  crucially,  they  were  not  innova- 
tions in  structure.  Other  verbs  (such  as  the  normal  causative  ha tan) 
could  be  combined  with  a verbal  infinitive.  The  causative  use  was 
just  one  facet  of  the  total  range  of  do  which  was  being  exploited  for 
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various  purposes  at  that  time;  this  specific  use  would  be  effaced  as 
other  uses  for  do^ were  instituted.  This  prior  existence  of  structur- 
ally similar  occurrences  of  cto  plus  infinitive  before  the  development 
of  PD  is  essential  to  our  claim  that  PD  was  never  a spontaneously  oc- 
curring solution  to  some  catastrophic  impasse  in  the  speaker's  ability 
to  analyze  English.  Rather,  we  maintain  PD  is  the  natural  use  of  an 
already  existing  structure  to  resolve  conflicting  goals  present  in  the 
language. 

5.1.3  Widespread  Verbal  Replacement 

Before  ambiguity  can  be  the  central  'cause1  of  a reanalysis  of  a 
structure,  as  we  have  claimed  was  the  case  for  the  pre-PD,  it  would 
seem  necessary  for  the  structure  to  occur  with  sufficient  frequency 
to  justify  the  'effort'  involved  in  change.  Additionally,  if  a struc- 
ture is  to  be  deleted  to  prevent  possible  interference  with  more  'im- 
portant' structures,  as  we  have  claimed  occurred  with  the  causative 
applications  of  cto,  then  this  structure  must  occur  so  infrequently  that 
its  absence  will  not  be  significant.  Together  these  two  sides  of  the 
same  issue  present  the  third  part  of  the  environment  for  the  develop- 
ment of  PD:  widespread  and  varied  uses  of  (to  (or  earlier  forms)  as 

verbal  replacement  in  increasingly  ambiguous  structures. 

It  was  seen  in  the  previous  chapter  that  Germanic  differs  greatly 
from  Italic  (and  Romance)  in  its  use  of  the  ancestor  of  the  English  (to. 
It  was  noted  that  various  'semantically  empty'  cognates  of  do  or  simi- 
lar verbs  could  substitute  for,  refer  to  or  replace  lexical  verbs.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  long  before  we  wish  to  claim  an  auxiliary  sta- 
tus for  do,  forms  of  (to  occurred  frequently  as  a pro-verb.  This  would 
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mean  that  there  would  have  been  no  'substantial'  observable  rise  in 
the  frequency  of  (to  as  it  was  subtly  being  reanalyzed.  (Of  course, 
this  is  intentionally  misleading  since  a hypothetical  increase  of  1% 
from  99%  to  100%  in  not  observably  substantial,  but  it  might  imply  a 
shift  from  optional  to  obligatory  as  we  have  observed  happened  in  the 
regulation  of  PD.)  This  would  allow  for  the  seemingly  gradual  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  do  in  various  structures  (cf.  Elleg§rd,  1953:157- 
207,  for  statistical  analyses  of  the  different  uses)  as  the  PD  struc- 
ture became  obligatory. 

This  is  not  the  situation  in  Latin  nor  in  Modern  French.  Rather, 
Latin  innovated  only  the  causative  use  of  face re  in  infinitive  comple- 
ments to  replace  the  varied  causative  structures  which  had  been  used 
in  the  Classical  and  earlier  stages  of  the  language.  Since  neither 
Latin  nor  its  Romance  descer.dents  made  extensive  use  of  forms  of 
facere  as  a verbal  substitute,  the  structural  ambiguity  which  arose 
in  Germanic  could  not  occur  in  these  languages.  As  a result,  there 
was  no  need  to  replace  forms  of  facere  with  other  less  ambiguous  verbs 
as  occurred  in  the  Germanic  dialects  (cf.  4 . 6 . 2 . 2 ) . 

Obviously,  this  third  requirement  varies  from  the  first  which  is 
definitional.  This  requirement  is  pragmatically  motivated.  There 
must  be  sufficient  data  for  a reanalysis  to  take  place,  and  yet  no 
break  in  communication  between  groups  of  interrelated  speakers  (such 
as  different  generations)  can  be  allowed. 

One  now  obsolete  construction  exhibits  a rather  innovative  com- 
promise to  ensure  that  ambiguity  was  avoided  but  comprehension  main- 
tained as  PD  began  to  secure  a place  and  causative  do  began  to 
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disappear:  two  do/s,  one  causative  and  one  periphrastic,  were  used 

in  the  same  verb  phrase: 

10.  Vpon  hir  heed  £e  serpentys  to  He  dyd  do  cast...  (Legendys) 

(Serjeantson,  1938:81) 

11.  . . .and  did  do  make  a Citee,. . . (Merlin) 

(Wheatley,  1894:147) 

Of  course,  this  structure  vanished  as  the  causative  function  also  did 

The  widespread  use  of  (to  in  many  construction  allowed  a natural 
continuity  as  the  subtle  changes  began  to  occur.  This  is  important 
when  one  remembers  that  PD  is  attested  for  several  centuries  before 
it  reached  it  present  state.  The  range  of  dialectal  variation  is 
enormous.  A non-gradual  change  would  have  brought  communication  pro- 
blems with  it.  For  example,  (10)  an  obvious  example  of  PD  from  1447, 
which  is  not  even  close  to  the  earliest  attestation  (cf.  Visser,  1969 
1498,  who  maintains  PD  is  pre-Conquest),  was  written  just  a few  years 
after  Chaucer's  death  (1400).  However,  Chaucer  does  not  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  one  following  passage  make  use  of  PD  even  though  his 
contempories,  such  as  Robert  of  Brunne,  do: 

His  yonge  sone,  that  three  yeer  was  of  age 

Un-to  him  seyde,  fader,  why  do  ye  wepe? 

Whan  wol  the  gayler  bringen  our  potage 

Is  ther  no  morsel  breed  that  ye  do  kepe?  (Monk  s Tale  441-444) 

(EllegSrd,  1953:22) 

Thus,  it  is  impossible  to  provide  'accurate'  dates  for  PD's  intro- 
duction and  regulation  in  the  cluster  of  dialects  we  choose  to  call 
Middle  and  Early  Modern  English.  The  history  of  English  dialects  is 
too  complex  to  be  reduced  to  a meaningful  string  of  dates. 
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As  other  factors  in  the  development  of  English  produced  a situ- 
ation in  which  the  introduction  of  an  independent  AUX  category  was 
beneficial,  those  structures  containing  do,  which  could  be  the  result 
of  the  occurring  reanalysis  of  the  modals  (such  as  the  anaphoric  con- 
struction I do  but  not  I do  it),  became  even  more  structurally  ambigu- 
ous. They  could  be  classified  as  either  auxiliaries  or  as  (lexical) 
verbs  of  replacement.  Obviously,  the  former  was  the  final  winner. 

This  brings  us  to  the  fourth  precondition  for  the  introduction  of  PD: 
there  must  be  justification  for  the  positing  of  an  independent  AUX; 
otherwise,  the  higher  verb  analysis  with  its  inability  to  support  an 
English  PD  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  modals  and  other  related 
structures  as  is  true  for  Modern  French,  German  or  Danish. 

5.1.4  Independent  AUX 

One  of  the  continuing  debates  in  modern  linguistics  is  the  status 
of  the  English  auxiliary  system.  Recent  articles  (cf.  Akamjian  et  al., 
1979;  Schmerling,  1981;  or  Gazdar  et  al.,  1982,  for  three  very  differ- 
ent analyses)  expend  great  energy  and  effort  on  exploring  the  nature 
of  the  AUX  in  the  synchronic  grammar  of  English.  The  argumentation 
is  often  extremely  theory-specific  which  makes  it  difficult  to  extract 
valid  points  from  the  miasma  of  jargon  surrounding  the  core  ideas. 
Although  a review  and  critique  of  this  topic  would  be  most  interesting, 
the  'details'  are  of  no  real  importance  to  this  work.  Rather,  we  shall 
proceed  from  the  pragmatic  observation  that  the  MSE  auxiliary  differs 
substantially  from  those  in  the  other  extant  European  IE  languages. 

In  our  investigation,  only  Cornish  has  seemed  to  share  several  impor- 
tant auxiliary  features  with  Modern  English. 
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The  structures  which  were  discussed  in  the  second  chapter  are 
best  explained  through  the  concept  of  a 'free'  or  independent  AUX. 

The  tag-question  (TQ)  in  English  is  just  one  example  of  the  'autono- 
mous' occurrence  of  the  AUX  in  English.  The  tag  cannot  be  the  pro- 
duct of  ellipsis  (cf.  Hall,  1979),  but  rather  seems  to  be  an  applica- 
tion of  the  minimum  sentential  requirement  for  sentences'  containing 
nominative  subjects:  subject  AUX  (cf.  5.3.3).  When  we  contrast  TQ 

with  the  other  Germanic  and  Romance  devices  used  to  express  the 
'same'  idea,  we  find  only  fixed  tags,  such  as  nicht  wahr?  'not  true?' 
in  German  or  eller  hur?  'or  how?'  in  Swedish,  which  contain  a pre- 
dictable, if  deleted  pronominalized  S or  VP.  Both  of  the  examples  of 
fixed  tags  are  reduced  forms  of  a complete  statement  containing  'it  is. 
This  agrees  completely  with  the  basic  difference  noted  in  the  previous 
chapter  between  English  anaphoric  and  Germanic  vicarious  structures. 
Thus,  we  can  predict  that  no  language  would  have  a TQ  like  that  of 
English  unless  there  were  reason  to  posit  an  independent  AUX;  other- 
wise, we  will  expect  some  pro-form  which  is  placed  in  an  interrogative 
context,  most  often  negative  due  to  the  presuppositional  nature  of  the 
negative  question.  Lightfoot  (1979  LSA  Summer  Institute  class  notes) 
once  suggested  that  TQ's  might  have  existed  in  Old  English  but  had 
not  been  preserved  in  the  corpus.  Our  analysis  would  predict  on 
principled  basis  just  the  opposite:  no  TQ's  could  have  developed 

until  the  independent  AUX  and  PD  had  become  intregral  parts  of  Eng- 
lish. This  is  borne  out  when  we  note  the  first  attested  TQ  occurs  in 
1553  (Visser,  1963:174)  many  centuries  after  PD  began  to  develop. 

Thus,  the  English  AUX  itself  can  be  the  basis  for  structures  unique 
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to  English  due  to  its  independence.  Again,  we  might  wish  to  suggest 
that  this  is  the  continued  application  of  the  principle  of  maximiza- 
tion of  existing  devices. 

The  patchwork  nature  of  (especially  the  crucial  Middle)  English 
dialects  prohibits  any  clear  delimiting  of  any  stage  of  non-indepen- 
dent AUX  from  any  proposed  independent  stage.  Lightfoot's  frequent 
attempts  to  establish  precise  dates  for  the  introduction  of  the  cate- 
gory MODAL  and  its  effect  on  the  auxiliary  system  must  be  viewed  with 
caution  since  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  his  work  applies 
only  to  a small  (non-specified)  portion  of  English  or  to  all  dialects. 
We  shall  hold  that  the  change  in  the  auxiliary  system  is  gradual  and 
subtle.  It  is  precisely  this  subtle  shift  for  PD  from  frequently  oc- 
curring to  obligatorily  occurring  which  shows  this  reanalysis  to  be 
beneficial  but  not  required. 

We  suggested  in  the  previous  chapter  that  the  analyses  of  the 
Germanic  dialects  (such  as  Hausmann,  1974)  which  seek  to  explain  the 
PD-like  structures  are  best  replaced  by  an  analysis  which  utilizes 
some  Equi-like  operation  in  a 'higher'  verb  construction  to  explain 
the  occurrence  of  cognates  of  cto.  We  noted  the  environments  (such 
as  in  a post-infinitive  position)  for  such  constructions  can  be  de- 
limited but  no  firm  syntactic  rules  can  be  proposed  as  one  could  for 
Breton  or  Modern  English.  The  non-predictive  stage  is  also  character- 
istic of  earlier  stages  of  English.  However,  gradually  there  was 
sufficient  motivation  (see  5.2)  for  an  independent  AUX  to  be  used  to 
resolve  conflicting  goals  or  constraints  in  the  language;  but  it  was 
the  occurrence  of  structurally  ambiguous  forms  (which  could  be  found 
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in  any  given  English  dialect  regardless  of  the  momentary  status  of 
its  AUX)  that  was  the  deciding  factor  which  permitted  this  major  but 
gradual  reanalysis. 

5.1,5  Ambiguous  Structures 

It  has  been  noted  several  times  in  this  work  that  English  allows 
or  requires  anaphoric  response  structures  such  as: 

12.  A lanai  doesn't, 
in  response  to: 

13.  What  doesn't  bother  anoles? 

whbreas  the  other  extant  Germanic  languages  require  the  vicarious  re- 
sponses such  as  the  Swedish  response  to  (13): 

14.  Ett  lanai  gflr  det  inte 

a lanai  does  it  not 
'A  lanai  doesn't' 

in  which  det  'it'  refers  to  the  entire  predicate  bother  anoles.  It 
has  been  shown  that  examples  similar  to  (8)  were  found  in  Old  English 
(and  Old  Saxon);  however,  there  was  at  that  point  in  the  language  no 
further  justification  to  require  these  structures  to  be  analyzed  as 
auxiliaries.  They  might  be  viewed  as  vicarious  (non-auxiliary)  forms 
with  'deleted'  objects,  which  would  be  in  agreement  with  the  higher 
verb  basis  we  wish  to  posit  for  that  older  stage  of  English.  (One 
should  remember  that  modal s could  still  take  direct  objects,  occur 
in  series,  etc.)  This  latent  ambiguity  would  later  allow  the  develop- 
ment of  PD.  Lightfoot  (1979:119)  notes  the  existence  of  these  forms, 
but  he  fails  to  see  that  they  are  NOT  examples  of  auxiliary  do.  How- 
ever, they  could  be  analyzed  as  auxiliaries  when  there  was  sufficient 
motivation  to  do  so.  Again  the  equivocal  structures  promote  a pattern 
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of  gradual  and  subtle  change  which  we  propose  for  PD.  It  follows 
that  any  language  which  attempted  to  innovate  a free  tense  marker 
such  as  PD  without  the  prior  existence  of  such  structurally  ambiguous 
forms,  which  would  be  in  line  with  either  the  old  or  new  analysis, 
might  endanger  communication  between  conservative  and  innovative 
groups  of  speakers.  Thus,  these  two  final  preconditions  for  PD  are 
almost  inseparable. 

We  have  presented  the  necessary  preconditions  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  English  PD.  However,  without  further  motivation  there 
would  be  no  rationale  for  positing  the  complications  which  are  needed 
for  the  workings  of  a (predictable)  PD  and  the  framework  in  which  it 
must  operate,  the  independent  AUX. 

5.2  Motivations  for  Complications 

The  first  section  of  this  chapter  presented  the  essential  precon- 
ditions for  a PD-type  reanalysis.  It  must  now  be  demonstrated  that 
there  was  sufficient  need  for  such  a reanalysis.  Since  we  have  main- 
tained the  pre-PD  structures  were  inherently  structurally  (not  seman- 
tically) ambiguous,  we  would  like  to  suggest  that  this  justification 
is  presented  in  explicit  agreement  with  a principle  we  might  call 
'linguistic  inertia1:  truly  arbitrary  changes  do  not  occur. 

We  must  show  then  that  the  introduction  of  PD  (and  at  least  a 
superficial  AUX  analysis)  provided  a resol ution  of  developing  problems 
using  an  already  existing  mechanism.  This  is  the  major  tenet  of  the 
principle  of  maximization  which  is  still  being  applied  to  PD  struc- 
tures today  (cf.  5.5.6).  A prinicipal  corollary  of  this  principle 
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was  evident  as  the  case  histories  were  examined  in  the  previous 
chapter.  Languages  use  existing  structures  to  different  ends.  Thus, 
Breton  fulfilled  a V2  constraint  through  PD-like  topical ization. 

Irish,  though  related,  maintains  the  original  DN  constructions.  For 
different  reasons,  Romance  has  simplified  (unified)  causative  construc- 
tions through  exploitation  of  facere  and  its  descendents.  Thus,  the 
inherited  PIE  DN  constructions  have  been  altered  to  fit  the  individual 
needs  of  each  language. 

The  principle  of  maximization  denies  that  any  predictive,  abso- 
lute statements  can  be  made  about  existing  structures.  In  this  man- 
ner, our  work  in  diachronic  syntax  can  only  be  postdictive. 

We  have  yet  to  justify  that  the  introduction  of  PD  was  indeed  a 
complication  of  English  grammar.  Complication  is,  of  course,  an 
extremely  subjective  term.  Furthermore,  we  must  avoid  any  claims 
which  might  be  theory-specific  and  therefore  subject  to  any  general 
criticisms  of  the  framework  with  which  we  work.  Thus,  almost  by 
fiat  we  maintain  that  the  introduction  of  the  required  use  of  differ- 
ent components  or  structures  for  negatives  and  interrogatives  (among 
others)  from  those  found  in  the  affirmative  declaratives  must  be  more 
complex  than  a system  which  uses  but  one  form  for  all.  This  is  based 
on  the  principle  that  two  is  inherently  more  complex  than  one. 

We  shall  then  maintain  that  PD  was  made  an  intregral  part  of  the 
grammatical  (and  therefore  predictable)  system  of  English  to  resolve 
three  conflicting  (contradictory)  goals: 

a.  retention  of  the  V 2 constraint  in  matrix  sentences 

b.  preservation  of  SV  order 

c.  preservation  of  the  proper  scope  of  verbal  negation 
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These  constraints  will  be  discussed  individually,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  it  was  the  interrelationships  among  the  three  that 
brought  about  the  need  for  reanalysis.  No  one  of  the  three  would 
necessarily  have  been  sufficient  to  trigger  the  introduction  of  PD. 
5.2.1  V2/AUX2  Constraint 

One  of  the  obvious  differences  between  Old  and  Modern  English  is 
the  existence  of  word  orders  in  the  older  stages  which  are  no  longer 
valid  today.  Thus,  we  find  such  examples  of  now  ungrammatical  word 
orders  as: 

15.  £aet  he  wolde  his  wifes  brucan  on  ]Dam  unalyfedum  timan 

that  he  wanted  his  woman  use  at  the  unlawful  time 

S MODAL  0 V 

‘that  he  wanted  to  use  his  wife  at  the  forbidden  time' 

16.  "be  hi  belifian  wolde 

who  her  execute  wanted 

SO  V MODAL 

'who  would  deprive  her  of  life' 

(Skeats,  1881:264  and  276) 

These  and  many  other  support  Canale's  central  thesis  (1978)  that 
Old  English  had  a SOV  underlying  order  as  seen  in  the  dependent  clause 
in  (16).  This  meshes  well  with  Smith's  work  (1971)  which  indicates 
Proto-Germanic  was  also  SOV.  However,  the  frequency  with  which  one 
encounters  SVO  constructions  in  Old  English  indicates  that  even  then 
there  was  a tendency  towards  (superficial)  V 2 constructions.  We  may 
wish  to  assume  that  all  Germanic  was  striving  towards  a V2  in  matrix 
sentence  order  since  all  extant  Germanic  languages  now  possess  this 
basic  structure.  Furthermore,  this  order  is  found  (sparingly)  in  the 
oldest  attestations  in  Germanic. 

The  exact  nature  of  what  constitutes  a 'position'  can  be  highly 
language  specific.  Thus,  English  'disregards'  many  structures  such 
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as  introductory  (positive)  adverbial  or  prepositional  phrases  in  its 
counting  while  the  other  Germanic  languages  may  not  do  so: 

17.  Trotz  des  Wetters  schrie  das  Kind 

in-spite  the  weather-gen  cried  the  child 
1 (prep  phrase)  2 (V)  3(S) 

'In  spite  of  the  weather  the  child  cried1 

The  Germanic  V2  constraint  seems  to  apply  in  English  only  to  the  major 

participants  such  as  subject,  verb,  negation,  interrogation  with  Wh- 

forms  and  others. 

Comrie  (1981)  provides  several  examples  of  languages  which  re- 
quire various  types  of  clitics  to  occur  in  second  position.  The  exact 
nature  of  the  positioning  rules  vary  from  language  to  language.  The 
notion  of  second  positioning  of  clitics  is  well-known  in  the  history 
of  IE  through  Wackernagel's  Law  which  seeks  to  explain  via  stress 
the  placement  of  enclitics  which  seems  to  include  finite  verbs  in 
main  clauses  (Wackernagel , 1892:425).  This  is  a type  of  V2  constraint. 
This  second  positioning  of  clitics  ties  in  well  with  the  notion  that 
the  English  auxiliary  is  not  quite  verbal,  rather  almost  clitic  (cf. 
Schmerling,  1981,  for  an  interesting  discussion  of  a 'non-verbal'  anal- 
ysis) in  behavior.  Only  the  auxiliary  verbs  can  be  contracted,  in 
effect  cliticized.  However,  this  discussion  must  wait  for  another 
time  since  it  requires  more  explanations  and  motivation  than  can  be 
afforded  in  this  work. 

Of  course,  V2  does  not  imply  SVO  order.  Modern  German  observes 
a fairly  strict  (conjugated  or  finite)  V2  order  even  though  we  wish 
to  posit  an  underlying  SOV  order  for  the  language  as  a whole  (Givon, 
1979:259).  However,  we  do  not  wish  to  posit  the  same  constraint  for 
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English  as  we  do  for  German.  Rather,  our  hypothesis  will  maintain 
that  English  has  developed  (via  a V2  constraint)  an  AUX2  order  in 
matrix  sentences  in  order  to  reconcile  an  already  existing  V 2 con- 
straint with  the  other  goals  we  have  yet  to  discuss.  German  and  the 
other  Germanic  languages,  on  the  other  hand,  have  simply  carried  the 
V2  constraint  to  a fairly  consistent  situation.  Again,  we  suggest 
that  there  was  no  inherent  reason  for  V2  to  become  AUX2.  Had  no 
other  complications  arisen,  English  might  have  retained  subject-verb 
inversion  as  the  basic  mechanism  to  insure  a V 2 order  as  the  other 
Germanic  languages  have  done  and  still  do. 

The  need  to  reanalyze  V 2 as  AUX2  is  especially  clear  in  WH-Q's: 

18.  Who(m)  does  he  demean  today? 

1 2 S V 

and  verbally  negated  sentences: 

19.  Firemen  do  not  enjoy  visitation  rights. 

1 (S)  2 neg  V 

We  can  ignore  the  genesis  of  these  constructions  for  the  moment  as 
they  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  two  sections.  These  construc- 
tions alternated  with  'older'  forms  which  did  not  contain  PD  (they 
then  had  true  V 2 structure)  since  the  first  attestations  of  the  PD 
forms  are  found  centuries  before  (18)  and  (19)  became  the  'standard' 
form  during  the  period  of  'absolute'  regulation,  the  18th  century 
(Visser,  1969:1545).  For  example,  we  find: 

20.  We  ne  doz  nougt  ore  ordre  breke.  (1280  CE) 

S neg2  neg  0 V 

'We  do  not  break  our  orders' 

(Visser,  1969:1530) 

We  should  note  that  in  (20)  the  now  vanished  ne^  negative  particle  (a 
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clitic)  still  is  used.  This  particular  construction  ne. . .not  is  very 
similar  in  motivation  to  (Standard)  French  ne. . .pas.  The  early  oc- 
currences of  these  constructions  and  the  long  history  of  the  alter- 
nations with  the  PD-less  forms  add  further  support  to  our  claim  that 
no  great  catastrophic  impasse  was  encounted  which  required  immediate 
and  radical  action.  Rather,  these  show  the  gradual,  but  eventually 
complete  trend  to  AUX2  in  matrix  sentences. 

We  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  dependent  (non-matrix)  clauses.  In 
Modern  Standard  English,  'inversion1  is  not  allowed  in  dependent  (or 
subordinate)  clauses  (cf.  Chapter  II).  Thus,  PD  is  not  needed  for  in- 
direct questions: 

21.  Whom  did  we  demean  today? 

22.  *He  asked  whom  do  we  demean  today. 

However,  some  dialects  of  Black  English  do  allow  'inversion'  in  these 
environments  (cf.  Labov  et  al . , 1968).  We  can  gather  many  examples 
such  as  the  following  which  was  heard  at  the  University  of  Florida 
(April,  1983)  by  the  present  writer  in  a conversation  in  which  a black 
secretary  asked  the  professor  for  whom  she  works: 

23.  Check  did  I turn  the  typewriter  off. 

No  comment  will  be  made  although  a detailed  history  of  the  development 
of  the  non-standard  AUX  inversion  (and  continued  spread?)  would  be 
most  interesting. 

There  is  one  current  construction  which  does  not  permit  the  use 
of  PD  even  in  direct  questions:  how  come  X.  Thus,  we  must  say: 

24.  How  come  he  mimicked  me? 

25.  *How  come  did  he  mimic  me? 
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This  construction  seems  to  be  American  in  use,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  its  origin.  It  might  be  a relic  form  related  in  structure 
to  the  now  obsolete  how  chance  X constructions  which  did  not  use  PD 
or  inversion  either: 

26.  How  chance  this  was  not  done  before?  (1590  CE) 

(Visser,  1969:1545) 

Unfortunately,  no  further  statements  can  be  made  until  more  research 
has  been  done  in  the  range  and  origin  of  this  interesting  form. 

Verbal  negation  is  not  altered  in  non-matrix  clauses.  However, 
introductory  negative  elements  such  as  rarely  or  neither  which  'in- 
duce' AUX  inversion  must  be  repositioned  in  non-matrix  clauses: 

27.  Rarely  do  I visit  these  distant  ruins. 
l(neg)  2 S V 

28.  He  sighs  that  he  rarely  visits  these  distant  ruins. 

S neg  V 

However,  the  following  example  suggests  that  the  situation  is  more 
complex  than  it  appears  at  first  glance: 

29.  I have  no  desire  nor  do  I possess  such  talents 

30.  She  says  she  has  no  desire  nor  does  she  possess  such  talents 

AUX  S V 

Again  time  considerations  do  not  allow  discussion  of  this. 

Thus,  we  maintain  that  the  (original  Germanic  tendency  to  a)  V2 
constraint  in  matrix  sentences  was  respecified  as  AUX2.  We  have 
briefly  mentioned  the  existence  of  many  languages  which  position 
clitics,  which  often  include  tense/modality  markers  (Givon,  1979:221), 
in  the  second  position  also.  Although  we  will  not  defend  it,  it  might 
be  that  English  is  traveling  on  the  continuum  form  verbs  via  AUX  to 
markers  of  aspect  and  modality.  We  can  now  turn  to  the  second  con- 
straint which  interacts  with  this  first  in  English  WH-question. 
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5.2.2  S V Order 

Much  of  the  work  in  typology  has  been  based  on  the  OV/VO  order. 
Lehmann  (1978b)  has  maintained  that  the  order  of  the  subject  is  unim- 
portant in  a general  sense  of  typology  (cf.  Comrie,  1981:90,  for 
critigue).  The  basic  features  of  the  OV/VO  relationship  will  not  be 
questioned  in  this  study.  Moreover,  it  will  be  assumed  that  this  re- 
lationship is  secure.  The  same  does  not  hold  true  for  the  SV/VS  re- 
lationship, at  least  in  Modern  English. 

We  will  hold  that  in  the  shift  from  SOV  to  SVO,  a constraint  arose 
which  requires  the  subject  (which  must  be  expressed,  see  5.3.3)  to  be 
the  first  nominal  element  to  the  left  of  the  (main)  lexical  verb. 

First,  we  should  show  that  such  a constraint  did  not  exist  in 
older  stages  of  the  language.  Both  Old  and  early  Middle  English 
tolerated  sentences  which  contained  no  nominal  nouns: 

31 . Me  is  eac  gesaed. . . 

me  is  also  said 

'I  have  also  been  told...'  (Aelfric,  Lives , 24:99) 

(Skeats,  1900:60) 

32.  gif  him  ^yrste  ffu  do  him  drincan 

if  him  thirst  thou  do  him  drink 

'if  he  thirst,  give  thou  him  drink'  (Aelfric,  Lives,  21:376) 

(Skeats,  1881:464) 

This  switch  from  the  impersonal  me  is  gesaed  to  the  personal  I have 
been  told  has  been  the  subject  of  several  analysis.  McCawley  (1976) 
suggests  that  the  former  dative  (such  as  him)  has  been  transformed  to 
a syntactic  subject  in  order  to  conform  with  the  changing  Middle  Eng- 
lish system.  McCawley  points  out  that  Middle  English  was  changing  to  a 
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system  with  only  two  functional  categories,  subject  and  object,  which 
rendered  many  of  the  earlier  semantic  differences  expressible  with 
dative  constructions  opaque.  She  further  points  out  that  this  oc- 
curred at  the  same  time  that  English  began  to  require  every  sentence 
to  contain  a syntactic  subject  which  would  trigger  number  agreement. 
However,  even  in  sentences  in  which  a subject  was  expressed,  the 
verb  could  precede  the  subject.  Visser  points  out  that  this  was 
possible  until  the  'absolute'  regulation  of  PD  and  even  later  for 
poetic  or  stylistic  reasons: 

33.  Bad  he  any  of  you  fele  the  woundys  of  his  body?  (1460) 

34.  Knowest  thou  this  writing,  Lady?  (1820) 

(Visser,  1969:1549) 

Even  more  crucial  than  these  VS  examples  are  SOV  examples  such  as: 

35.  And  ic  eow  secge. . . 
and  I you  say 

SOV 

'And  I say  unto  you...1  (0E  St.  Luke  11.9) 

(Bright,  1893:50) 

Here  the  first  nominal  element  to  the  left  of  V is  0 as  one  expects. 

A similar  situation  was  seen  in  the  SMOV  pattern  in  (15)  or  the  SOVM 
in  (16).  This  is  still  the  basic  pattern  in  many  (the  SOV)  Germanic 
dialects  such  as  the  Afrikaans: 

36.  Waar  kan  ek  'n  seekoei  koop? 

where  can  I a hippo  buy 

MS  0 V 

'Where  can  I buy  a hippo?' 

Of  course,  no  constraint  as  we  have  proposed  for  Modern  English  could 
have  existed.  Let  us  turn  to  the  contemporary  state  of  affairs. 
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It  is  precisely  the  basic  order  of  Old  English,  SOV,  which  is 
no  longer  tolerated  in  MSE  although  almost  all  of  the  other  permu- 
tations of  the  basic  SVO  order  are  at  least  intelligible  unless  it 
involves  a separation  of  the  S(ubject)  from  the  V as  in  (40)  and 
(41): 

37.  He's  the  jerk  whom  I debase 

OS  V 

38.  What  know  you  of  such  magic?  (archaic) 

0 V S 

39.  Have  you  any  treacle? 

VS  0 

40.  *Rarely  have  patience  you 

VOS 

41 . *He  cars  races 

SO  V 

(38)  provides  the  intermediate  stage  which  allows  us  to  maintain  that 
S(ubject)  must  be  to  the  left  of  V in  Modern  English.  When  we  rewrite 
(38)  with  PD: 

42.  What  do  you  know  of  such  magic? 

0 AUX  S V 

we  note  that  both  proposed  constraints  have  been  fulfilled.  (42)  has 
both  AUX2  and  S V order.  Thus,  we  might  suggest  that  PD  provided  an 
economical  (since  it  involved  no  innovative  structures)  resolution  to 
the  conflict  seen  in  (38). 

On  a theoretical  level,  this  may  well  be  the  result  of  the  tenuous 
SV  relationship  which  must  be  guarded  (i.e.,  subject  to  constraints) 
to  preserve  its  integrity.  This  presents  some  problems  since  we  find 
SVO  languages  such  as  Romanian  along  with  several  other  Romance  lan- 
guages which  have  and  require  (especially  with  clitic  pronouns)  SOV(O) 
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structures  under  certain  circumstances.  The  normal  SVO  order  is  found 
in  such  as: 

43.  domnitorul  bate  la  poartS' 
prince-the  beats  at  door 

‘the  prince  is  beating  at  the  door1 

but  also: 

44.  tu  umbrela  mea  ai  luat-o? 

you  umbrella  my  have  taken- it 
S 0 V- 0 

'Have  you  taken  my  umbrella?' 

Any  nominal  which  follows  a verb  MUST  (in  Modern  English)  be  analyzed 
as  an  object.  Thus,  the  almost  total  acceptance  of: 

45.  It's  me 

SVO 

as  opposed  to  the  'grammatical': 

46.  It's  I 

S V S(?) 

Problems  arise  in  WH-questions  which  require  the  WH-constituent  to  be 
first  for  pragmatic  reasons  (cf.  Givon,  1979:246,  for  an  explanation 
of  their  development).  Since  the  postverbal  analysis  would  render 
many  of  the  earlier  PD-less  question  theoretically  opaque  for  case 
markings  as  the  who/whom  distinction  disappeared  (first  objective 
use  of  who  attested  in  OED,  1971:3768,  in  1450).  Thus,  one  could 


assign  two  readings  to  the  hypothetical  example: 

47.  Who  killed  Dr.  Who? 

S/0  0/S 

which  is  no  longer  possible  with  the  required  use  of  PD: 

48.  Who  killed  Dr.  Who? 

SVO 


49.  Who  did  Dr.  Who  kill? 
0 AUX  S V 
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We  note  that  the  lack  of  PD  in  (48)  is  easily  explainable  with  our 
analysis.  The  subject  who  is  already  to  the  left  of  the  verb  which 
is  in  second  position;  therefore,  PD  is  not  needed  as  it  is  in  (49) 
to  fulfill  both  constraints.  This  type  of  ambiguity  still  exists 
in  varying  degrees  in  the  other  Germanic  languages  depending  on  the 
still  available  case  marking  mechanisms.  Of  course,  discourse  most 
often  prevents  any  real  ambiguity  from  occurring.  Again  we  do  not 
suggest  that  PD  was  the  only  solution  to  this  problem.  Other  dia- 
lects of  English  have  solved  this  by  violating  the  V2  constraint  as 
in  the  example  recorded  in  a conversation  with  a 94-year  old  black 
laborer  (Claudia  Flagler,  personal  communication): 

50.  What  fish  you  eat? 

Another  possible  solution  would  have  been  the  development  of  inter- 
rogative particles  as  has  been  done  in  some  French  dialects  to  avoid 
disturbing  the  preferred  SVO  order  (Harris,  1978): 

51  Tu  vas-ti? 

you  go-Q-particle 
'Are  you  going?' 

Theoretically  at  least,  PD  was  not  the  only  way  out  of  the  dilemma, 
but  its  'prior'  existence  provided  an  extremely  economical  solution. 

It  seems  that  position,  and  not  form  (morphological  marking),  is 
the  deciding  factor  in  assigment  of  semantic  case.  Thus,  many  other 
issues  can  disrupt  the  normal  nominative  nature  of  the  semantic  and 
syntactic  (i.e.,  first  nominal  to  the  left  of  the  lexical  verb)  sub- 
ject. One  finds  in  many  'substandard'  varieties  of  English: 

52.  Me  and  him  can  go  play  lacrosse. 


but  not: 
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53.  *Me  can  go  play  lacrosse. 

Likewise: 

54.  Us  girls  are/is  going  to  the  ladies'  room, 
but  not: 

55.  *Us  are/is  going  to  the  ladies'  room. 

Of  course,  S/0  case  markings  exist  only  for  some  pronouns  and  not  at 

all  for  nouns. 

This  positional  security  of  English  SV  order  has  allowed  an  in- 
teresting structure  to  arise  in  some  varieties  of  English.  Both  ob- 
ject and  subject  relative  markers  are  deleted: 

56.  the  man  saw  John  yesterday  is  a crook 

S (V  0 ) V 

57.  the  man  John  saw  yesterday  is  a crook 

S/0  (S  V ) V 

(Givon,  1979:149) 

In  Givon' s discussion  of  these  examples,  he  suggests  that  English  can 
now  afford  to  do  away  with  the  relative  markers  since  the  positions 
of  S and  0 are  so  ridigly  grammaticalized.  This  lends  support  to  our 
contention  that  S must  be  the  nominal  element  to  the  left  of  the  main 
(lexical)  verb. 

There  are  languages  with  case  marking  systems  which  still  have  a 
dominant  SVO  order  (such  as  Russian)  but  also  allow  relative  freedom 
to  manipulate  that  order  for  certain  reasons.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  English  lost  all  mechanisms  to  distinguish  S from  0 morphologically, 
it  was  necessary  to  prohibit  any  deviation  from  the  standard  order. 
This  was  at  odds  with  the  already  developing  V2  constraints  in  many 
environments.  As  a result,  PD  was  readily  available  to  be  utilized 
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to  resolve  this  conflict  to  produce  the  situation  which  we  label 
Standard  English  today. 

We  have  suggested  that  the  change  in  English  from  SOV  to  SVO 
brought  about  or  allowed  a constraint  which  requires  the  syntactic 
subject  to  be  to  the  left  of  the  lexical  verb.  This  constraint  is 
maintained  in  sentences  which  have  'undergone'  Equi  or  raising.  The 
result  appears  to  consist  of  series  of  SVO  structures  strung  together. 
Thus,  we  see  the  following: 

58.  Feo  persuades  Lani  to  allow  him  to  offer  her  to  examine  him. 

S V 0/S  V 0/S  VO/S  V 0 

we  observe  the  'proper'  sequence  of  subjects  and  objects.  Even  though 
the  intelligibility  of  (58)  might  be  questioned,  there  could  be  no  di&- 
pute  over  the  semantic  roles  of  the  constituents  involved. 

5.2.3  Scope  of  Negation 

Much  work  has  been  done  on  the  semantic  and  syntactic  behavior  of 
negation  in  English.  We  shall  assume  a very  simplistic  view  of  this 
process  since  we  are  basically  interested  only  in  its  surface  effect 
on  the  structure  of  the  English  sentence.  Our  third  and  final  con- 
straint maintains  that  PD  was  used  to  preserve  the  proper  scope  of 
verbal  negation  which  was  endangered  as  English  shifted  from  SOV  to 
SVO. 

In  the  Germanic  languages,  there  is  a tendency  for  only  one  ele- 
ment immediately  following  a negative  marker  to  be  included  within 
the  marker.  This  negative  marker  is  often  incorporated  within  some 
element  to  produce  such  triplets  as  anywhere/somewhere/nowhere  and 
others.  This  seems  to  be  a continuation  of  the  shift  from  nominal 
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to  verbal  negation  which  we  find  in  English.  For  example,  in  Modern 
English  we  can  choose  between: 

59.  He  has  no  enemies. 

60.  H doesn't  have  any  enemies. 

(We  will  ignore  'double  negative'  versions  at  the  moment.)  However, 
in  Modern  German  there  is  no  choice  possible: 

61.  Er  hat  keine  Feinde 
he  has  no  enemies 

62.  *Er  hat  nicht  Feinde 

he  has  not  enemies 

when  there  is  an  indefinite  noun  involved. 

However,  this  shift  brought  problems  with  it  since  there  was  al- 
ready a constraint  which  required  the  verb  to  be  in  second  position. 

If  we  compare  the  following,  we  see  the  dilemma  which  evolved: 

63.  The  green-sour  ringlets. . .whereof  the  ewe  not  bites. 

S neg  V 

(Shakespeare,  1948:67) 

64.  Parmeno,  I love  not  this,  I 

S-l  V-2  neg  0 

(Visser,  1969:1535) 

In  (63)  the  V2  constraint  is  violated  when  an  attempt  ti  made  to  ne- 
gate the  verb  thereby  avoiding  the  sense  of  contrastiveness  which  is 
present  in  (64)  which  does  not  violate  V 2.  However,  one  wishes  to 
add  but  something  else  to  complete  (64)  since  it  seems  only  this  is  in 
the  scope  of  the  negative  not.  Of  course,  PD  would  provide  an  easy 
and  economical  solution  to  this  problem  since  its  introduction  would 
produce: 

65.  S do  neg(V)  0 
1 2 
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with  the  tensed  verb  (AUX  do)  in  the  desired  second  position,  but 
there  would  be  no  constrastive  structure  as  in  (64).  PD  was  not  the 
only  possible  solution.  German  and  Dutch  which  faced  the  same  pro- 
blem to  a lesser  degree  found  another  solution  in  keeping  with  their 
underlying  SOV  structure. 

As  in  English,  the  placement  of  the  German  nicht  or  Dutch  niet 
'not'  negates  only  the  element  which  immediately  follows.  Thus, 
when  one  wishes  to  negate  a sentential  or  other  modifier,  one  places 
the  negative  before  it: 

66.  Ich  bin  gestern  nicht  nach  Hause  gegangen 

I am  yesterday  not  to  house  gone 
'I  didn't  go  home  yesterday' 

This  sentence  carries  no  special  stress  on  any  element.  However,  if 
one  negates  other  elements,  a sense  of  contrastiveness  is  established 
and  one  expects  resolution  through  a but  rather  construction: 

67.  Ich  bin  nicht  gestern  sondern  heute  nach  Hause  gegangen 

I am  not  yesterday  but-rathe  today  to  house  gone 
'I  didn't  go  home  yesterday,  but  rather  today' 

We  note  that  in  both  (66)  and  (67)  the  only  condition  to  be  denied  is 

the  one  which  is  immediately  preceded  by  nicht.  Thus,  in  (66)  it  is 

not  denied  that  someone  went  somewhere  but  it  was  not  home.  Likewise 

in  (67)  only  the  time  of  the  occurrence  is  at  issue.  In  sentences  in 

which  the  verb  is  to  be  negated  as  in: 

68.  I don't  know  him 

where  no  contrastive  sense  is  desired,  both  German  and  Dutch  have  only 
one  option  for  placement  of  the  negative  element:  in  final  position: 

69.  Ich  kenne  ihn  nicht.  (German) 

I know  him  not 
' I don't  know  him' 
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70.  Ik  ken  hem  niet.  (Dutch) 

I know  him  not 

I I don't  know  him' 

Any  other  placement  would  produce  undesired  emphasis.  This  option  was 
theoretically  open  to  English.  However,  both  Dutch  and  German  are 
still  SOV  languages  (cf.  Givon,  1979:259).  As  a result  the  underlying 
structure  of  both  (69)  and  (70)  is: 

71.  SO  (neg)V 

Both  languages  have  obligatory  fronting  (to  second  position)  of  the 
tensed  verb.  This  underlying  structure  becomes  'visible'  when  a 
modal  is  inserted: 

72.  Ich  will  ihn  nicht  kennenlernen 

I want  him  not  know-leann 

S AUX  0 neg  V 

'I  don't  want  to  meet  him' 

73.  Ik  wil  hem  niet  lerenkennen. 

I want  him  not  learn-know 
S AUX  0 neg  V 

'I  don't  want  to  meet  him' 

Thus,  the  actual  choice  of  positioning  might  have  more  to  do  with  the 
underlying  structure  than  appears  at  first  glance.  Accordingly,  this 
choice  might  not  really  have  been  available  to  English  due  to  the  SVO 
order.  This  is,  then,  another  example  of  the  non-required  analysis 
to  introduce  PD  into  English  as  an  intregral  part  of  its  grarmnatical 
system. 

The  problems  associated  with  the  scope  of  negation  most  likely 
brought  about  the  introduction  of  the  required  use  of  PD  in  negative 
imperatives.  Again,  the  negative  should  precede  the  verb  in  the  im- 
perative, but  the  verb-initial  form  of  the  imperative  makes  that  im- 
possible. When  the  negative  is  placed  after  the  verb,  we  encounter 
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the  same  dilemma  as  in  (64).  Visser  provides  attestations  of  do  used 
in  negative  imperatives  from  the  14th  century  on.  During  the  16th 
century,  do  was  used  with  negated  b£  for  the  first  time  (recorded  at 
least).  Although  many  examples  of  the  forms  of  (63),  SnegVO,  can  be 
found,  remarkably  few  corresponding  imperative  forms,  negV!,  are  at- 
tested. Apparently,  the  initial  position  of  the  verb  was  so  essential 
in  the  imperative  structure  that  it  could  not  be  violated  as  it  would 
have  been  in  this  case. 

Negative  questions  provide  further  support  of  this  constraint. 

We  note  that  if  the  negative  element  is  to  be  'inverted1  with  the 
AUX  in  Modern  English: 

74.  Don't  you  cliticize  all  your  friends? 

it  must  be  contracted  (i.e.,  cliticized)  to  prevent  any  undesired 
emphasis  which  might  be  produced: 

75.  Do  not  you  cliticize  all  your  friends? 

in  which  you  seems  to  be  the  only  element  within  the  scope  of  the 
negative  element.  The  semantics  of  negative  questions  is  far  too 
complex  to  discuss,  but  it  is  clear  that  they  do  not  violate  our  pro- 
posed analysis. 

5.2.4  Sectional  Summary 

The  three  constraints  we  have  examined  in  this  section  conflicted 
with  one  another.  We  have  maintained  that  PD  was  introduced  to  re- 
solve those  conflicts.  Of  course,  PD  was  not  the  only  possible  solu- 
tion, but  it  was  readily  available  and  would  work.  This  has  been  the 
main  contention  of  this  study.  The  introduction  of  PD  was  gradual  and 
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In  addition  to  the  three  motivating  constraints,  we  established 
the  need  for  the  existence  of  certain  preconditions  before  PD  could 
be  introduced.  Together  these  two  sets  of  linguistic  phenomena  form 
the  new  analysis  of  the  historical  development  of  the  English  PD  which 
we  propose  to  replace  the  earlier  theories  put  forth  by  many  others. 

We  will  now  compare  and  contrast  our  hypothesis  with  the  major  theo- 
ries already  discussed  in  Chapter  III  to  show  that  ours  is  indeed 
capable  of  explaining  all  that  the  others  could.  Furthermore,  our 
proposal  will  provide  principled  explanations  for  recently  developed 
structures  which  make  use  of  PD.  However,  we  must  first  make  a small 
departure  from  our  primary  topic  to  discuss  the  relationship  of  PD  to 
the  English  modal s which  share  many  of  PD's  functions  in  Modern  Eng- 
lish. 

5.3  PD  and  English  Modal s 

As  an  essential  part  of  the  English  auxiliary  system,  the  modals 
of  Modern  English  have  been  the  topic  of  many  discussions  and  articles.. 
Many  proposals  have  been  suggested  to  explain  their  behavior  and  sup- 
posed idiosyncracies . It  will  be  suggested,  although  no  historical 
backing  will  be  provided,  that  the  behavior  of  the  modern  modals  is 
easily  (or  at  least  more  easily)  explained  if  we  operate  under  the 
premise  that  the  modals  came  to  be  viewed  as  being  inherently  present 
tensed. 

The  treatment  of  the  modals  as  implicitly  tensed  would  provide 
the  explanation  for  their  relationship  to  PD.  PD  and  modals  may  not 
co-occur.  This  follows  from  the  primary  duty  of  PD  to  insure  that 
tense  is  placed  in  the  correct  position  (normally  second).  Thus,  any 
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co-occurrence  of  PD  and  modal s would  allow  two  tensed  elements  within 
the  same  clause  which  is  not  allowed  in  Modern  Standard  English. 

This  treatment  would  also  provide  a principled  reason  for  the  non- 
occurrences of  either  PD  or  the  modals;  neither  can  occur  in  a non- 
tensed  environment.  We  saw  in  Chapter  II  that  PD  cannot  be  used  in 
non-tensed  environments.  We  must  now  show  the  same  for  the  modals. 
5.3.1  Exceptional  Features 

In  most  analyses  of  the  English  modals,  several  exceptional  fea- 
tures are  listed.  These  are  viewed  as  idiosyncracies  of  the  modals. 
Modals  in  Modern  Standard  English  do  not  have  infinitives;  there  are 
periphrastic  forms  for  those  constructions  which  require  infinitives: 

76.  I hope  not  to  have  to  violate  his  trust. 

77.  *1  hope  not  to  must  violate  his  trust. 

Modals  have  no  -ing  forms.  Therefore,  there  can  be  no  modal  progres- 
sives as  seen  in: 

78.  *1  am  musting  extrapolate  the  virile  factor. 

There  exists  no  past  participle.  As  a result,  there  can  be  no  passive 
nor  perfect  forms: 

79.  *1  am  could  garnish  by  the  zonkers. 

80.  *1  have  could  unravel  the  web  of  sound. 

One  cannot  add  the  present  tense  marker  -s  to  the  third  person  singu- 
lar as  one  must  do  for  all  other  verbs: 

81.  *She  wills  wear  white  go-go  boots. 

There  is  no  automatic  connection  between  the  historical  tense  of  a 
modal  form  and  its  present  usage.  Thus,  the  'past'  forms  such  as 
would,  could  or  should  can  be  used  to  indicate  past,  present  or 


future  time: 
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82.  Tomorrow  she  should  imitate  the  Spike. 

With  certain  fixed  (archaic?)  exceptions,  there  can  be  no  imperative 
use  of  the  modal s: 

83.  *Can  redound  upon  it  by  this  afternoon! 
rather  the  periphrastic  form  must  be  substituted: 

84.  Be  able  to  redound  upon  it  by  this  afternoon! 

The  exceptions  might  not  really  be  imperatives  and  therefore  should 
not  be  viewed  as  exceptions: 

85.  May  you  finish  soon! 

One  notes  that  you  is  not  deletable  as  it  should  be  in  a true  imper- 
ative. With  the  exception  of  the  last  observation  (and  the  historical 
use  of  the  past  tense  endings)  none  of  the  facts  are  part  of  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  cognates  of  the  English  modal s in  the  other  Germanic 
language.  There  we  find  infinitive,  participles,  subject-verb  agree- 
ment, and  more  predictable  time/tense  reference.  Most  crucially,  the 
observations  we  made  for  Modern  English  did  not  hold  for  Old  English. 
This  is  all  well -documented  and  discussed  in  various  works,  such  as 
Lightfoot,  1979.  The  problem  is  how  do  we  account  for  these  supposed, 
exceptional  features.  We  should  like  a principled  explanation  for 
these  phenomena. 

5,3.2  Treatment  of  the  Modals 

Since  Chomsky's  (1957)  famous  PS  rule: 

82.  AUX — Tense(Modal)  (have  + en)  (be  + ing) 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  ordering  and  behavior  of 
the  modals  in  the  English  auxiliary  system.  None  can  be  said  to  be 
successful  in  a broad  sense.  The  first  which  attempts  to  explain  the 
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why  the  modals  must  precede  all  other  auxiliaries  is  McCawley  (1971) 
who  points  out  that  this  is  due  to  their  inherent  nonfinite  form. 

In  other  words,  modals  are  inherently  tensed.  If  we  note  again 
all  of  defective  parts  of  the  paradigm  for  English  modals,  we  find 
that  they  are  all  tenseless.  Thus,  using  McCawley's  observation  it 
follows  that  no  modals  would  occur  in  exactly  those  environments. 

Interestingly,  Akmajian  et  al.  (1979)  go  beyond  McCawleys'  ob- 
servations and  ideas  to  suggest  that  modals  are  not  true  verbs,  but 
in  fact  are  closer  to  particles.  They  show  similarities  between  Eng- 
lish and  Luiseno  to  support  their  claim.  Their  idea  is  interesting 
and  perhaps  English  is  indeed  in  the  process  of  'replacing'  verbal 
tense  and  modality  markers  with  particles.  However,  their  analysis 
fails  to  capture  the  relationship  between  PD  and  the  modals.  Their 
analysis  also  fails  to  correct  a statement  they  use  from  Jakendoff 
that  one  can  describe  infinitive  and  gerundial  clauses  by  mentioning 
that  they  lack  AUX,  in  other  words  they  cannot  contain  tense  or  modals. 
If  one  views  modals  as  inherently  tensed,  such  statements  are  redun- 
dant. However,  if  one  views  the  modals  as  'pseudo-particles'  there 
is  no  justification  for  their  non-occurrence  in  just  these  environ- 
ments. Accordingly,  we  must  include  this  information  of  the  tensed 
nature  of  the  modals  in  our  theory  of  the  AUX  in  English.  Let  us 
examine  the  behavior  of  one  more  non-tensed  structure  to  show  how  our 
analysis  'predicts'  the  correct  state  of  affairs. 

The  mandative  subjunctive  is  not  used  by  all  speakers  of  English. 
Its  range  seems  to  be  a segment  of  the  literate,  educated  speakers  of 
American  English.  Very  interesting  is  the  recent  development  (cf. 
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Visser,  1963)  of  the  use  of  not  with  the  mandative  subjunctive: 

83.  It  is  essential  that  he  not  be  latently  green. 

This  supplies  support  to  our  contention  that  not  must  precede  the 
main  verb.  Furthermore,  since  this  is  a non-matrix  clause  there  is 
no  conflict  with  AUX2  so  no  PD  is  needed  which  could  not  be  supported 
anyway  since  there  is  no  tense: 

84.  *It  is  essential  that  he  do  not  possess  a criminal  LP. 

Since  there  is  no  tense,  we  can  predict  that  modal s will  not  be  per- 
mitted in  those  structures: 

85.  *It  is  imperative  that  he  must  not  exhibit  those  newts. 

Just  as  predictable  is  the  fact  that  for  those  speakers  for  whom  the 
subjunctive  forms  no  longer  exist,  PD  is  used  with  the  necessary  sub- 
ject-verb agreement: 

86.  It  is  required  that  she  doesn't  continue  to  limbo. 

The  most  interesting  question  cannot  be  answered  by  the  present  writer: 
Can  a speaker  of  a dialect  which  allows  (86)  use  a modal  in  the  same 
environment?  Our  analysis  would  predict  so.  Unfortunately,  the  data 
are  lacking  to  confirm  or  to  refute  the  grammatical ity  of: 

87.  ??It  is  imperative  that  he  can  slay  the  roach. 

These  observations  lead  us  to  adopt  a rewriting  of  the  basic  PS  rule 
for  AUX  to  a form  similar  to  one  proposed  by  Akmajian  et  al . (1979) 
among  others: 


88.  AUX— 


tense  do 
modal 


This  would  require  that  the  historical  relationships  between  pairs 
such  as  shall/should,  wil 1 /would,  can/could  etc.  not  be  an  active 


factor  in  the  interactions  of  the  modal s. 
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5.3.3  AUX=Tense/Modal 

We  shall  ignore  the  debate  over  do-support  or  do-deletion  which 
is  not  of  real  concern  to  our  basically  surface  analysis.  This  re- 
vision of  the  rewrite  of  the  AUX  (revision  in  that  we  disagree  with 
Akmajian  et  al.'s  analysis  of  the  role  of  the  modal  in  general)  pro- 
vides principled  exclusions  of  the  modal s in  all  environments  which 
are  tense-sensitive  such  as  number  agreement  (hence  no  third  person 
s)  or  in  complement  structures  which  are  negatively  tense-sensitive 
(there  must  be  NO  tense).  Thus,  we  combine  several  ‘exceptional  fea- 
tures' with  this  analysis.  Furthermore,  this  meshes  well  with  the 
structure  of  what  one  might  call  the  'minimum  sentence'  in  Modern 
English.  First,  let  us  note  the  possible  deletions  in  the  following 
example: 

89.  I have  been  going  to  the  dogs  daily. 

I have  been  going  to  the  dogs. 

I have  been  going  daily. 

I have  been  going. 

I have  been. 

I have. 

*I/me 

A nominative  pronoun  must  be  part  of  a tensed  'complex.'  (This  is 
similar  to  the  analysis  of  government  binding  framework  which  assumes 
nominative  case  is  assigned  to  NP's  commanded  by  tense.)  Since  a 
modal  could  be  substituted  for  have  in  the  next  to  the  last  deletion, 
we  would  hestitate  to  agree  to  the  idea  that  the  modals  are  particles 
since  this  would  require  an  additional  (unnecessary)  feature  to  de- 
scribe the  structure  (i.e.,  the  minimum  would  be  tense  OR  mood  if  we 
strip  the  modals  of  their  'verbal'  tense).  By  maintaining  tense  as 
the  deciding  factor,  we  haye  motivated  the  grouping  of  PD  and  modals. 
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in  this  minimum  sentence.  Of  course,  we  will  not  deny  that  the 

modal s are  becoming  less  verb-like. 

In  the  other  Germanic  languages,  I would  not  be  an  ungrammatical 
response  to  a posed  question.  English  must  choose  between  me  or  I_do 
to  respond  to  a question.  One  might  suggest  that  tense  serves  to 
mark  subjects  in  Modern  English.  This  phenomenon  was  not  part  of  the 
structure  of  Old  English  in  which  a nominative  pronoun  could  serve 
as  a response.  Thus,  this  is  a development  'unique'  to  English  among 
the  Germanic  dialects. 

Certain  phenomena  might  seem  to  present  problems  for  our  analysis 
of  the  English  PD  and  modals.  Of  course,  the  justification  for  this 
remains  to  be  developed  to  an  extent  that  many  of  the  most  basic  of 
questions  could  be  answered.  This  thought  should  serve  only  as  a 
starting  point  for  further  investigation.  Even  in  Modern  English, 
there  are  dialectal  uses  of  PD  and  modals  which  might  indicate  that 
ours  is  not  the  correct  analysis.  The  question  remains  should  a the- 
ory be  responsible  for  all  forms  of  the  'language  it  seeks  to  ex-  . 
plain.  That  would  not  seem  possible.  We  have  seen  that  Scots  still 
allows  past  participles  for  modals: 

90.  He  has  not  could  go. 

(OED,  1971:325) 

Other  structures  would  not  be  explainable  in  ours  or  any  other  current 
analysis  as  (90)  is  not.  For  example,  some  dialects  in  the  Southeast 
permit  so-called  'double  modals'  which  should  not  be  allowed  under 
our  contention  that  only  one  finite  form  (tensed)  can  be  permitted  per 
clause.  Thus,  the  frequently  heard: 
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91 . He  might  could  go. 

would  need  to  be  explained  in  a formal  discussion  of  the  proposed 
analysis.  Some  work  has  been  done  on  the  topic  of  double  modal s by 
M.  DiPaolo  (Alice  Faber,  personal  communication)  and  S.  Shepherd 
(1977).  If  we  assume  they  are  to  be  treated  as  one  frozen  lexical 
item,  there  is  not  much  problem.  Otherwise,  they  might  be  formed 
on  some  analogy  of  might  be  able  to.  However,  since  the  forms  are 
fixed  and  there  is  no  evident  productiveness  at  least  in  the  North 
Florida  dialect  spoken  in  and  around  Gainesville,  Florida,  the  former 
analysis  seems  more  likely.  These  forms  might  have  arisen  in  Eng- 
lish dialects  before  the  present  constraint  was  introduced  and  exist 
today  as  relic  forms.  Thus,  the  modal s cannot  be  randomly  combined 
even  in  these  dialects. 

In  a conversation  with  a native  speaker  of  an  Appalachian  dia- 
lect (NE  Kentucky),  the  present  writer  recorded: 

92.  I used  to  wouldn't  go  alone. 

However,  in  a conversation  on  the  following  day,  the  speaker  denied 
having  said  that  and  maintained  the  sentence  to  be  ungrammatical.  The 
speaker's  husband,  a native  speaker  of  the  same  dialect,  also  found  it 
ungrammatical.  If  (92)  were/is  grammatical  for  some  speakers,  it 
would  require  some  serious  reconsideration  of  the  basic  nature  of  the 
AUX  in  favor  of  the  particle  approach  suggested  by  Akmajian  et  al . 

One  would  need  to  do  much  work  on  the  range  and  responsibilities  of  a 
theory  in  relationship  to  dialectal  variation  before  these  questions 
are  to  be  dismissed,  however. 
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An  additional  dialectal  construction  which  might  cause  some 
problems  for  our  analysis  would  be  the  'resultative'  use  of  done: 

93.  He's  done  gone. 

One  might  assume  that  this  is  a relic  form  from  the  ENE  days  when  PD 
had  not  yet  reached  its  present  form.  However,  the  modal s do  not 
combine  in  this  manner  which  might  imply  innovation  (D.  Ga-fy  Miller, 
personal  communication). 

It  is  perhaps  beneficial  to  remind  the  reader  that  English  was 
being  spoken  in  North  America  while  Shakespeare  was  writing.  As  a re 
suit,  we  should  expect  to  find  archaic  and  relic  forms  in  certain 
parts  of  the  USA  and  Canada  as  we  do  in  isolated  parts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

Thus,  we  hold  that  the  modal s and  PD  are  used  to  preserve  the 
minimum  English  sentence  which  contains  a nominative  form:  Stense. 

Accordingly,  any  attempt  to  explain  the  development  of  PD  must  be  re- 
lated to  the  behavior  and  history  of  the  English  modal s.  We  can  now 
turn  to  review  and  criticise  the  theories  which  we  presented  in  Chap- 
ter III. 

5.4  Critique  of  Previous  Analyses 

In  Chapter  III  several  theories  were  discussed  which  offered  pro 
posals  to  explain  the  rise  and  regulation  of  English  PD.  Following 
Visser  (1969),  these  were  grouped  into  three  categories  based  on  the 
main  structure  suggested  to  be  the  primary  origin  of  PD: 

a.  causative  do 

b.  full  verb  (lexical)  cto 

c.  imitation  or  influence  of  other  languages,  French  or  Celtic 
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It  was  seen  necessary  to  create  an  additional  category  to  include  pro- 
posals made  within  the  TG  framework: 

d.  rule  reordering 

These  will  be  discussed  in  the  order  given,  but  first  it  will  be  of 
benefit  to  make  general  statements  which  apply  to  practically  all  of 
the  previous  suggestions. 

5j.4.1  Basic  Criticisms 

The  major  fault  which  one  finds  in  the  theories  presented  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  the  AUX  analysis  of  English  (as  in  Chomsky, 
1965,  although  that  is  not  held  to  be  correct,  rather  simply  insight- 
ful) is  the  lack  of  explanation  of  the  total  role  of  cto  in  the  grammar 
of  English.  Of  course,  one  could  not  expect  them  to  produce  a unified 
account  of  phenomena  which  are  still  being  debated  and  subjected  to 
close  examinantion.  One  does  not  fault  Newton  for  not  discovering 
relativity. 

The  lack  of  unifying  motivations  produced  apparently  ad  hoc  and 
organismic  explanations  (although  conspiracies  and  much  of  the  typo- 
logical work  done  still  seems  to  be  shamanistic  in  approach).  With- 
out the  often  tedious  data-gathering  performed  by  the  earlier  scholars, 
there  could  be  little  of  the  coherent  theorizing  produced  in  the  later 
works  such  as  Hausmann  (1974)  or  Lightfoot  (1979).  Thus,  the  major 
criticism  is  in  effect  an  apology  for  the  earlier  works. 

We  have  maintained  that  the  most  important  phenomenon  in  the 
origin  of  the  English  periphrastic  (to  (if  one  must  claim  ONE  to  be  the 
most  important)  was  the  existence  of  the  structurally  ambiguous  vicar- 
ious do  without  an  object.  We  noted  that  this  could  be  reanalyzed  as 
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part  of  an  auxiliary  structure.  To  distinguish  this  form  from  the 
non-ambiguous  vicarious  cto's  (which  have  an  object),  we  called  this 
the  anaphoric  (to.  Yet,  it  is  this  structure  which  is  often  dismissed 
as  unimportant  (cf.  Trnka,  1930).  This  is,  of  course,  the  result  of 
the  'lack  of  understanding'  of  the  English  AUX  which  differs  con- 
siderably from  the  other  languages  which  most  of  the  earlier  re- 
searchers studied.  Even  when  they  were  close  to  a situation  which 
might  have  helped  them  (Preusler's  search  in  the  Celtic  languages), 
the  overall  relationship  of  PD  to  the  auxiliary  system  eluded  them  as 
it  did  (most)  linguists  till  Chomsky's  astonishingly  simple  DESCRIP- 
TION (not  explanation)  of  the  structure  of  the  AUX  in  Standard  Eng- 
lish (1957,  1965). 

The  proposal  offered  in  this  work  provides  the  necessary  precon- 
ditions and  the  motivations  for  the  introduction  and  regulation  of  PD. 
It  explicitly  denies  the  validity  of  a rule  reordering  analysis  as  ex- 
planation. Furthermore,  it  provides  the  principled  justification  for 
structures  using  PD  which  are  still  in  the  process  of  development  such 
as  Or  did  he?  which  Visser  (1963)  claims  has  arisen  within  the  past 
century.  They  are  simple  applications  of  the  principle  of  maximiza- 
tion, a language  making  use  of  what  is  has  (again  the  overtones  of 
animism).  We  can  now  begin  to  discuss  the  individual  merits  and  the 
faults  of  the  various  theories. 

5.4.2  Causative  Do 

In  4. 6. 2. 2 we  actually  presented  our  critique  of  the  causative 
do  theories  (best  represented  by  EllegSrd,  1953).  It  was  held  that 
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the  causative  function  of  do(n)  was  just  one  possible  facet  of  the 
total  range  of  a general  verb  of  activity  (cf.  Jacob's,  1975,  state- 
ment in  Chapter  I).  The  development  of  the  causative  form  arose 
naturally  as  infinitival  complements  began  to  proliferate.  The  same 
proliferation  was  seen  in  Romance  which  did  not  develop  PD.  This 
last  non-occurrence  in  Romance  was  impossible  for  the  proponents  of 
causative  cto  theories  to  explain.  As  the  need  for  a PD  structure 
arose  (the  'three  motivations'),  the  never  frequent  equivocal  forms 
were  replaced  by  the  non-ambiguous  make  or  have.  Thus,  those  who 
suggest  that  the  causative  forms  gave  rise  to  PD  have  failed  to  see 
the  total  picture  which  is  essential  to  the  correct  analysis  of  the 
distribution  and  use  of  PD.  PD  and  causative  do  share  a common  de- 
velopment since  they  are  parts  of  a larger  unit.  However,  PD  was  . 
not  a result  of  casusative  do.  Rather,  it  seems  that  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  causative  was  the  result  of  the  spread  of  PD. 

5.4.3  Full  (Lexical)  Verb  Do 

In  effect,  the  proposal  offered  in  this  work  agrees  with  the  the- 
ory that  PD  'arose'  from  the  full  verb  since  the  substitutive  do  had 
its  origin  in  the  lexical  verb.  However,  we  do  disagree  that  the  full 
or  lexical  verb  was  the  main  impetus  in  the  development.  We  have  seen 
that  the  other  Germanic  (and  Celtic)  languages  exhibit  PD- 1 i ke  struc- 
tures which  use  the  lexical  verb  (to  or  cognates  (or  semantically  simi- 
lar) in  forms  which  are  quite  similar  to  the  basic  form  of  the  PD: 
cto  plus  infinitive.  However,  we  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  the  Ger- 
man dialects  have  PD.  This  non-occurrence  must  be  explained  if  one 
is  to  accept  the  lexical  verb  theory.  Of  course,  it  cannot  since 
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it  is  not  the  simple  existence  of  do  plus  infinitive  which  signals  the 
occurrence  of  PD. 

The  required  use  of  vicarious  d£  (or  cognates)  in  the  other  Ger- 
manic dialects  points  out  the  basic  difference  between  English  and 
them.  English  makes  use  of  (at  least  superficially)  floating  tense- 
markers  (do).  The  lexical  theory  cannot  account  for  this  development. 
However,  the  analysis  presented  in  this  work  provides  the  justifica- 
tion (a  Misanalysis  of  Constituent  Structure  of  the  anaphoric  doj 
which  allowed  the  AUX  of  English  to  provide  a uniform  treatment  of  the 
modals  and  the  lexical  verbs  (the  aspectual  markers,  have  and  be,  can 
function  as  either  tensed  or  non-tensed).  Visser  (1969),  a proponent 
of  the  lexical  analysis  (cf.  his  1952  work),  notes  that  the  I do  form 
might  have  played  some  role  in  the  development  of  PD,  but  he  did  not 
separate  these  from  the  I do  it  forms.  Thus,  he  missed  the  essential 
distinction. 

Hausmann  (1974)  finds  the  basic  semantic  nature  of  the  lexical 
theory  to  be  a fault.  However,  in  dealing  with  a general  verb  of 
activity  and  replacement,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  the  term 
semantic  shift  means.  The  major  semantic  shift  had  already  taken 
place  as  PIE  *dhi-  changed  from  'place,  set'  to  'do,  make.'  The 
development  of  PD  was  simply  an  extension  of  an  already  ongoing  occur- 
rence, hence  a theory  which  makes  use  of  that  shift  (as  ours  does) 
cannot  be  faulted  on  that  account. 

5.4.4  Foreign  Influences 

First,  we  will  simply  dismiss  the  claim  that  French  influence  is 
to  be  seen  as  the  specific  cause  of  the  development  of  PD.  We  have 
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shown  that  true  PD  does  not  exist  in  French  nor  in  its  described 
varieties  (with  one  possible  exception:  Anglo-Norman). 

The  possibility  of  Celtic  influence  on  the  development  of  Eng- 
lish is  considered  very  slight  by  most  (cf.  Visser,  1969:1495).  How- 
ever, after  we  review  the  data  which  we  have  presented  in  this  work, 
we  begin  to  wonder  if  PD  might  not  have  been  an  areal  trait  which 
survives  only  in  English  as  the  other  languages  involved  have  vanished 
or  have  been  replaced  with  other  dialects  which  did  not  exhibit  these 
phenomena.  Most  interesting  is  the  existence  of  PD-like  forms  in 
Breton  which  is  not  under  the  influence  of  English.  This  combines 
with  El  1 eg§rd 1 s (1953:118)  contention,  which  has  gained  general  ac- 
ceptance, that  PD  arose  first  in  the  SW  section  of  England,  which  is 
the  old  Cornish  areas. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  work  done  on  the  influence  of  Celtic 
was  so  obviously  misguided  (Preusler,  1938  and  1940).  As  a result, 
a potentially  exciting  area  of  study  was  completely  passed  over  by 
later  researchers.  Perhaps  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the  history  of 
the  auxiliary  system  in  Cornish  would  provide  interesting  results 
applicable  to  our  topic. 

5.4.5  Rule  Reordering 

Hausmann  (1974)  provides  an  interesting  discussion  of  his  views 
of  the  rules  needed  to  generate  PD  in  Modern  English.  He  then  pur- 
ports to  show  that  Old  English  also  had  those  rules.  Via  simple  rule 
reordering  PD  arose.  First,  his  views  are  extremely  theory-specific 
(based  on  early  TG  accounts  such  as  Burt,  1971).  This  alone  produces 
discomfort  for  the  reader.  It  is  difficult  to  'prove'  anything  by 
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using  such  controversial  apparatus  as  do-insertion  or  identical  verb 
phrase  deletion  (cf.  Hall,  1979,  for  problems  with  the  analysis  of 
the  later  in  the  description  of  English  tag-questions).  Next,  even 
ifaTI  his  synchronic  rules  are  correct,  we  must  hesitate  to  accept 
his  analysis  of  Old  English.  His  rules  require  that  tense  be  a con- 
stituent dominated  by  AUX,  If  this  were  true,  we  would  expect  in  OE 
the  free-tense  structures  we  find  in  Modern  English  such  as  Does  he? 
or  He's  a fool , isn't  he?  but  they  did  not  exist  until  after  tense 
had  become  a constituent  under  the  AUX  which  is  much  later.  Lightfoot 
(1979)  agrees  that  it  is  unlikely  that  tense  was  an  independent  con- 
stituent at  that  time. 

Most  serious  of  the  criticisms  are  those  of  methodology  and  pur- 
pose. Fortunately,  Givon  (1979:11)  using  his  own  earlier  work  which 
offered  rule  orderings  as  explanations  points  out  that  rule  ordering 
is  simply  "...a  formal  recasting  of  the  facts..."  which  is  precisely 
what  Hausmann's  analysis  is.  There  is  no  explanation,  only  descrip- 
tion, and  even  that  is  neither  precise  nor  accurate.  This  is  espe- 
cially clear  when  Hausmann  claims  (1974:167)  that  it  is  a natural  ad- 
vantage of  his  rule  reordering  analysis  that  it  provides  natural  EX- 
PLANATIONS for  the  relative  chronology  of  the  introduction  of  the 
various  constructions  using  PD.  Of  course,  his  explanation  is  either 
a change  of  feature  or  a rule  reodering.  Establishing  that  something 
changed  is  not  quite  an  explanation  of  the  causation  for  that  change. 

In  an  attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  Germanic  substitutive 
verb  (which  we  have  separated  into  vicarious  and  anaphoric)  in  order 
to  explain  the  'remarkable'  similarity  between  the  German  dialectal 
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forms  with  tun  'do'  or  cognates  and  the  English  PD,  Hausmann  suggests 
both  are  to  be  seen  as  independent  syntactic  changes.  He  holds  this 
analysis  is  superior  to  a semantic  analysis  in  English  which  would 
be  unable  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  PD-like  forms  in  the  other 
related  languages.  We  have  suggested  just  the  opposite  is  the  case 
in  this  work.  The  'semantic'  change  exhibited  by  forms  of  do  (and  of 
course  cognates)  is  well  within  the  expected  range  of  a general  verb 
of  activity  as  documented  in:  many  other  unrelated  languages  (Jacobs, 
1975).  Indeed,  the  'semantic'  explanation  provides  some  basis  for 
the  change  whereas  rule  reordering  and  its  companion,  simplification, 
really  provide  neither  motivation  nor  justification  for  the  occurrence 
of  this  change  in  several  languages. 

On  the  positive  side,  Hausmann  notes  that  the  change  from  Old 
English  PD-less  forms  to  Modern  English  forms  with  PD  is  not  really 
that  enormous  superficially  if  taken  in  steps  as  indeed  it  did  occur. 
Furthermore,  Hausmann  at  least  attempts  to  explain  the  crucial  Ger- 
manic evidence.  However,  he  fails  to  note  the  difference  in  anaphoric 
and  vicarious  forms.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  in  a basically  trans- 
formational approach  that  he  would  miss  such  an  important  distinction. 
Perhaps  Hausmann  assumes  (erroneously,  if  indeed  this  is  the  case) 
that  German  and  English  would  be  described  in  identical  manners  in  a 
TG  analysis.  There  is  no  evidence  in  German  to  posit  the  AUX  (which 
is  crucial  to  PD)  needed  for  English. 

Hausmann's  article  makes  obvious  the  limitation  of  TG  or  later 
varieties  to  capture  diachronic  change  (cf.  Bennett,  1980,  for  more 
extensive  critques).  He  makes  the  problem  vanish  with  the  wave  of  the 
magic  wand,  rule  reordering. 
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5.4.6  Anaphoric  Do  and  Maximization 

After  this  discussion  of  previous  theories,  it  would  seen  that 
we  must  add  a new  classification  to  those  suggested  by  Visser: 

e.  anaphoric  d£ 

which  is  of  course  the  analysis  proposed  in  this  study.  However,  most 
important  is  the  distinction  made  here.  PD  was  an  optional  develop- 
ment which  could  occur  because  of  the  existence  of  the  preconditions 
presented  in  this  chapter.  It  is  in  this  fashion  that  this  proposal 
is  truly  original.  We  have  provided  how  and  why  this  change  occurred 
only  in  English  of  all  the  Germanic  languages.  Furthermore,  we  have 
explained  the  disappearance  of  the  causative  d£,  a red  herring  for 
many  students  of  the  PD  development.  Additionally,  using  the  moti- 
vating force  we  have  suggested,  i.e.  maximization,  we  can  'explain' 
the  development  of  tag-questions  and  later  forms.  Note  the  use  of 
PD  as  an  element  in  the  very  recent  (according  to  Visser,  1963)  forms 
such  as: 

93.  Fritz  is  a real  mensch.  Or  is  he? 

This  principle  would  allow  us  to  explain  the  development  of  the  em- 
phatic do  as  a logical  use  of  PD  in  an  otherwise  superflous  situation, 
in  the  affirmative  declaratives.  A non-emphatic  do  in  an  affirmative 
declarative  fulfills  none  of  the  three  major  motivations  for  the  use 
of  PD.  Hence,  it  could  be  'replaced'  by  the  emphatic  use  with  no 
loss  and  more  crucially  no  real  innovation  in  the  language.  (This 
is  true  since  other  auxiliaries  could  be  stressed  before  the  intro- 
duction of  stressed  do  to  mark  emphasis.) 
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Our  proposal  deals  effectively  with  the  comparative  evidence 
from  both  closely  related  languages  which  do  not  share  this  feature 
(such  as  Danish  or  German)  and  more  distantly  related  ones  which  do 
(such  as  Cornish).  This  is  also  an  advance  over  the  early  theories 
which  were  forced  to  dismiss  the  evidence  from  the  other  languages 
or  to  make  faulty  analyses  about  them  by  insisting  that  they  too  had 
PD  (such  as  Hausmann,  1974). 

Thus,  our  proposal  is  based  on  a two-stage  analysis  of  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  periphrastic  forms  in  English. 

It  was  held  that  certain  preconditions  had  to  be  met  before  PD  could 
develop  as  it  has.  Furthermore,  we  have  presented  the  motivations 
which  initiated  this  optional  reanalysis.  Our  hypothesis  unifies, 
augments  and  corrects  the  previous  attempts  to  explain  the  develop- 
ment and  regulation  of  PD. 


CHAPTER  VI 
AFTERBURN 


6.1  Malaise 

Although  this  work  has  provided  a context  in  which  the  develop- 
ment of  English  PD  can  be  more  efficiently  studied,  a feeling  of  un- 
easiness still  exists  when  this  study  is  read.  One  is  not  positive 
if  this  is  the  result  of  the  rather  abstract  tone  of  the  proposed 
analysis  or  of  some  other  factor.  It  is  probable  that  the  apparent 
dearth  of  primary  data  might  have  disappointed  the  reader  who  had 
hoped  for  more  citations  in  a work  which  criticised  the  unjustified 
theorizing  of  several  of  the  earlier  'researchers'  in  this  field. 
However,  one  must  remember  that  this  work  had  the  benefits  of  both 
Visser's  (1963-1969)  and  El  1 egSrd ' s (1953)  massive  data  collections 
on  which  to  draw.  Therefore,  it  seemed  superfluous  to  repeat  what 
they  had  already  cited  before.  This  is  certainly  in  keeping  with  the 
primary  goal  of  this  study  to  contextualize  and  unify  much  of  the 
reasoning  which  lay  behind  the  otherwise  gnedely  convincing  argu- 
mentation. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  fault  of  this  study  lay  in  its  lack  of 
a well  delimited  topic.  We  have  avoided  the  central  issue  behind  our 
central  claim  of  the  universality  of  the  change  involved  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  periphrastic  do:  why  is  this  range  of  meaning  uni versal 
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(if  indeed  it  is)  for  general  verbs  of  activity?  What  does  this  mean 
for  the  study  of  diachronic  syntax?  We  have  not  even  begun  to  define 
how  we  would  establish  such  a claim.  Unfortunately,  the  vague  model 
of  syntactic  change  with  which  we  have  worked  is  unable  to  encompass 
the  knowledge  or  insight  necessary  to  limn  the  topic  we  have  chosen. 
Many  authors  have  made  us  aware  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  current 
theoretical  models  (such  as  Aitchison,  1980;  Bennett,  1980;  Givon, 
1979;  Holland,  1980;  or  Lass,  1980).  One  of  the  issues  which  has 
become  apparent  in  this  study  is  the  problem  of  linguistic  variation 
and  its  place  in  the  description  and  explanation  of  any  given  lan- 
guage or  in  syntactic  theory  in  general.  We  have  seen  several  dia- 
lectal usages  (such  as  the  Scots  he  has  not  could  come)  which  are  not 
explainable  with  any  of  the  current  descriptions  of  the  'English' 
verb  system.  We  must  still  define  to  what  extent  a theory  must  ac- 
count for  all  varieties  of  any  specific  'language.'  This  is  not  to 
be  answered  here,  of  course. 

Before  this  bleak  situation  is  to  be  ameliorated  it  seems  that 
we  must  understand  more  of  the  basic  composition  and  behavior  of  hu- 
man thought  not  just  of  linguistics  which  must  be  seen  as  ancillary 
to  general  problem  solving  tactics  to  some  extent.  In  this  manner, 
diachronic  syntax,  which  charts  those  humanly  possible  changes  and 
hopes  to  explain  them,  is  indeed  humanistic. 

6.2  Prophylaxis 

We  have  urged  caution  in  accepting  much  of  the  argumentation 
presented  in  attempts  to  date  the  introduction  of  PD  due  to  the  great 
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dialectal  variation  which  existed  in  the  crucial  Middle  English  era. 
There  is  very  little  which  can  be  done  to  correct  this  since  we  can 
not  fabricate  additional  data  to  fill  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge.  How- 
ever, one  situation  which  can  be  bettered  is  the  investigations  of 
non-related  languages  for  similar  case  histories  which  might  allow 
us  to  venture  forth  with  at  least  independently  motivated  hypotheses. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  those  languages  which  we  might  wish  to  study 
do  not  possess  the  recorded  histories  essential  to  this  type  of  work. 
Although  we  do  not  explicitly  deny  the  validity  of  syntactic  recon- 
struction, it  is  best  to  work  with  attested  data  especially  when  one 
wishes  to  extend  one's  findings  to  languages  not  directly  related  to 
the  reconstructed  'proto-syntactic1  form.  One  language  which  offers 
the  diachronic  syntactician  nicely  documented  data  is  Egyptian  in  its 
different  stages. 

We  have  written  records  with  which  we  can  trace  the  development 
of  the  Egyptian  verb  of  activity  (i.e.,  the  semantic  equivalent  of 
do)  into  an  'empty'  auxiliary  over  5000  years  (Sethe,  1899).  In  the 
history  of  this  development  in  Egyptian,  one  quickly  encounters  the 
same  factors  which  were  found  in  the  English  case:  nominal  infinitive 

as  the  object  of  ' iri  'do,  make,'  use  in  imperatives  etc.  Even  the 
most  simplistic  analysis  of  this  occurrence  is  far  beyond  the  com- 
petence of  the  present  writer.  This  does  point  out  that  the  dia- 
chronic syntactician  must  be  willing  to  do  substantial  work  in  languages 
other  than  her  chosen  'familiars'  to  vindicate  proposed  analyses. 
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This  study  has  attempted  to  bring  some  order  to  the  discussion 
of  the  development  of  the  English  PD.  It  has  sought  to  point  out 
factors  which  must  be  essential  in  any  analysis  of  this  well  debated 
topic.  Of  course,  this  work  does  not  contain  the  'final  answer.' 
Indeed,  we  have  just  proposed  that  much  remains  to  be  investigated 
before  we  can  feel  secure  in  our  claims.  We  have  suggested  that  this 
is  not  possible  utilizing  only  Indo-European  data.  Unfortunately, 
the  necessary  research  cannot  be  superficial  but  must  include  in- 
depth  descriptions  of  the  data  in  the  context  of  both  the  linguistic 
and  the  cognitive  systems.  Until  then,  much  remains  to  cto. 
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